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My  purpose  in  the  following  remarks  is  to  defend 
the  thesis  that — 

• I The  best  policy  Oklahoma  can  adopt  for  the  dispo- 
— sition  of  her  school  and  other  public  lands  is  a perma- 
^ment  leasing  policy — the  state  forever  to  retain  pos- 
•Dsession  of  the  lands  and  to  lease  them  for  long  periods 
on  terms  that  will  be  equitable  to  both  state  and 
lessee,  thus  providing  a safe  and  profitable  investment 
for  our  school  endowment  and  at  the  same  time  giving 
the  lessee  a feeling  and  assurance  of  security  both  in 
the  possession  of  a permanent  home  for  his  family  and 
in  the  possession  of  w^hatever  permanent  improve- 
ments he  may  see  fit  to  put  upon  the  lands. 

I shall  find  it  convenient  in  what  follows  to  speak 
of  our  public  lands  in  general  as  our  school  lands,  as 
I am  proposing  that  one  policy  apply  to  all  alike.  In 
beginning  the  discussion  of  this  subject  it  will  be  well 
that  we  see  how  big  a proposition  we  have  before  us. 
According  to  a recent  address  by  our  School  Land 
Secretary  the  total  acreage  of  our  public  lands  for 
common  schools,  colleges  and  universities,  and  pub- 
lic buildings  is  2 055,891  acres,  seven-tenths  of  which 
is  for  common  schools  alone.  This  gives  us  not  less 
than  25  acres  for  each  voter  or  about  41^  acres  for  each 
man,  w'oman  and  child  in  Oklahoma  to-day.  Have 

you  ever  fully  realized  that  these  lands  are  OURS 

YOURS,  MINE,  OUR  CHILDREN’S  and  our 
CHILDREN’S  CHILDREN’S  even  unto  the  last  gene- 
eration;  have  you  ever  fully  realized  that  when  we 
are  considering  a policy  for  these  lands  w'e  are  deal- 
ing with  matters  in  which  the  generations  yet  unborn 


have  claim  and  title  equal  with  ourselves; ha ve  you 
ever  fully  realized  that  these  lands  are  granted  to  us 
and  them  bv  the  Federal  Government  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  our  public  education'll  system, 
the  greatest  institution  a free  people  ever  possessed? 

In  area  these  lands  are  about  one-twelfth  of  the  en- 
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tire  state.  As  I see  it  the  problem  here  invr.  e<i  is 
more  momentous  than  any  subject  of  statecraft  that 
can  now  come  before  our  people.  Immediate  State- 
hood is  a minor  aifair  as  compared  with  this  issue 
So  great  indeed  is  its  magnitude  that  a gain  or  loss 
of  less  than  fifty  cents  an  acre  means  a gain  or  loss 
of  a million  dollars  to  our  state,  while  the  adoption  of 
an  unwise  permanent  policy  may  mean  pract.cally  the 
disinheritance  of  the  generations  yet  unborn  .-tncl  re- 
sult in  saddling  upon  ourselves  and  the  taxpayers  of 
the  future  a burden  of  irreducible  debt. 

To  the  solution  of  this  question  must  be  brought 
the  highest  qualities  of  constructive  statesmanship 
the  Territory  has  to  offer,  and  search  for  the  light 
that  is  to  guide  us  is  not  to  be  made  in  the  mere 
grounds  of  party  expediency  and  present  advantage 
but  among  the  eternal  principles  of  right,  justice, 
truth  and  common  sense  without  which  no  question 
has  ever  yet  been  settled  right. 

My  purpose  in  this  address  is  to  endeavor  to  awaken 
you  and  the  Territory  at  large  to  a realizing  sense  of 
the  magnitude  of  our  inheritance  and  to  help  you  to 
decide  whether,  now  that  3’ou  have  it,  you  will  keep  it 
or  whether  like  Esau  of  old  you  will  let  some  shrewd 
and  thrifty  Jacob  get  it  for  a mess  of  pottage. 

Before  we  undertake  the  local  application  of  our 
argument  it  will  perhaps  be  a matter  of  interest  to 
us  to  get  a short  historical  review  of  a few  facts  and 
circumstances  that  bear  directly  on  the  question  now 
in  hand  and  incidentally  to  learn  how  Jacob  “did  up” 
Esau  in  some  of  the  older  states. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  have  studied  with  care 
the  history  of  the  School  Land  management  of  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  and  with  a fuller  knowl- 
edge of  my  meaning  than  you  can  have  I affirm  that  if 
Oklahoma  attains  to  statehood  during  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress  she  stands  in  the  gravest  danger  of 
repeating  the  monumental  blunders  these  other  states 
have  been  guilty  of. 
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Ohio  with  no  precedents  from  older  States,  adopted 
a short-sighted  and  ruinous  policy  of  sales  and  perpet- 
ual leases.  With  a school-land  endowment  of  nearly 
a million  and  a half  acres,  her  constitution  contained 
no  provision  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  this  enormous 
trust  and  it  became  at  once  the  prize  of  organized 
plunder.  In  what  is  called  the  “Virginia  Military  Res- 
ervation”, 10,000  acres  are  under  perpetual  lease  at 
twelve  cents  per  acre.  The  university  endowment 
of  two  full  townships  of  the  choicest  lands  of  the 
state,  46,080  acres,  is  und<=r  perpetual  lease  at  less 
than  ten  cents  an  acre,  and  a third  township,  23,040 
acres  of  university  lands  is  under  perpetual  lease  at 
less  thun  twenty-five  cents  per  acre.  In  1821  a frac- 
tional section  adjoining  Cincinnati  was  leased  for 
forty  dollars  per  annum  and  ALL  FUTURE  RE- 
V ALU  A1  IONS  WERE  DISPENSED  WITH.  This 
tract  in  18C9  was  estimated  by  the  auditor  of  state 
to  be  worth  not  less  than  $100,000.  But  such  losses 
would  b as  mere  bagatelles  if  that  were  all.  Thous- 
ands of  acres  sold  for  fifty,  twenty-five  and  ten  cents 
per  acre  and  that  is  not  the  worst.  THE  RESULTING 
FUNDS  WHICH  ULTIMATELY  REACHED  FOUR 
AND  A QUARTER  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  WERE 
BORROWED  BY  THE  STATE  AS  A PERPETUAL 
LOAN  AND  SPENT.  Today  instead  of  having  an  in- 
come from  their  lands  the  people  of  ...nio  are  grind- 
ing oi-.t  by  taxation  a yearly  interest  of  $250,000  on  this 
loan.  As  Dr.  Knight  says,  “The  whole  thing  comes 
to  saying  that  the  people  are  taxed  for  the  entire  sup- 
port of  th  schools. .. .Though  the  money  thus  bor- 
rowed by  the  State  may  have  lessened  state  taxation 
in  the  past,  SO  PAR  AS  THE  PRESENT  AND  ALL 
FUTURE  GENERATIONS  ARE  CONCERNED  THE 
BURDEN  IS  NO  LIGHTER  THAN  IT  WOULD 
HAVE  BEEN  WITHOUT  A GRANT  OF  LAND.”* 


♦History  and  Management  of  the  School  Land  Grant 
for  Education  in  the  Northwest  Territory  by  G. 
Knight,  Ph.  D.,  Page  76. 
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When  Illinois  was  admitted  in  1818  she  adopted  the 
policy  of  leasing-  though  unfortunately  under  a sys- 
tem of  township  control.  In  1831  the  Legislature  pas- 
sed a law  for  the  immediate  sale  of  the  lands,  at  a 
minimum  v-luation  of  $1.25  per  acre.  Here  was  the 
need  most  sore  for  a wise  restraining  Constitutional 
proviso,  such  as  Oklahoma  must  have,  to  prevent  such 
arbitrary  and  ill-considered  action  on  the  part  of  a 
legislature.  Plausible  reasons  were  advanced  for  the 
sale  but  if  we  can  believe  Governor  Ford  the  motive 
was  a desire  to  please  the  lessees  who  wished  to  pur- 
chase at  low  pri  's  the  lands  they  were  occupying. 
In  his  History  of  Illinois,  he  says:  “I  speak  what  I 
know  when  I say  that  the  laws  to  sell  the  school  lands 
were  passed  to  please  the  people  who  settled  on  them 
who  wanted  to  purchase  them  at  the  Congress  price, 
while  the  other  inhabitants  being  divided  into  little 
factions  and  thinking  more  of  success  at  one  election 
than  of  the  interest  of  all  posterity  and  acting  upon 
the  principle  that  what  is  everybody’s  business  is  no- 
body’s business,  aided  or  suffered  the  mischief  to  be 
done.”  Subsequent  proceedings  under  the  law  and 
man"'  instances  of  deliberate  undervaluation  of  the 
lands  show  that  such  considerations  must  have  had 
weight. 

The  most  shameful  and  outrageous  act  of  the  early 
legislatures  of  Illinois  was  the  sacrifice  of  72  sections 
of  University  lands  in  1828  at  little  more  than  $1.25  per 
acre,  with  no  institution  existing  then,  NOR  UNTIL 
29  YEARS  AFTER,  that  was  capable  of  taking  the 
benefit  of  the  grant.  'Phe  whole  object  of  the  sales 
was  to  avoid  annual  taxation  and  get  money  for  cur- 
rent state  expenses:  for  another  law,  passed  by  the 
same  Legislature  provided  that  the  State  should  bor- 
row the  school  fund  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
these  lands,  at  six  per  cent  per  annum,  and  that  year 
by  year  THE  INTEREST  SHOULD  BE  ADDED  TO 
THE  PRINCIPAL  UNTIL  NEEDED. 

As  is  said  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Knight,  (To  whose  valuable 
History  and  Management  of  Land  Grants  for  Educa- 
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tion  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  I am  indebted  for 
most  of  my  knowledge  of  those  five  states),  “This  last 
clause  is  a key  to  the  whole  plot.  Here  was  a method 
of  borrowing  money  without  paying  immediate  inter- 
est, and  so  long  as  the  Legislature  did  not  see  fit  to 
establish  a college,  so  long  would  it  be  able  to  use 
the  money  and  throw  upon  succeeding  generations  the 
burden  of  paying  all  the  interest.  This  university 
fund  [arising  from  this  sale  of  46,080  acres]  now 
amounts  to  less  than  $60,000  yielding  an  annual  income 
of  $3,buv^,  [a  trifie  less  than  eight  cents  per  acre.]  Had 
the  lands  been  leased  until  1857  when  the  grant  was 
first  legitimately  used,  and  then  sold,  they  would  have 
produced  a fund  of  over  $8.>0,>../v/.”* 

I might  add  that  it  was  shown  that  these  lands  were 
specially  selected  from  among  the  best  farming  lands 
of  Illinois.  If  they  had  not  been  sold  at  all  but  were 
leasing  to-day  on  long  time  leases  at  say  a dollar  and 
a half  per  acre,  which  is  not  half  what  good  Illinois 
farms  are  leasing  at  to-day,  they  would  be  paying 
into  the  University  Treasury  $69,12o  a year  which  is  a 
five  per  cent  income  on  a fund  of  nearly  $1,400,000  and 
$9,000  more  each  year  than  the  sale  price 
that  originally  took  them  from  the  State’s 
control.  As  some  one  may  urge  that  they 
are  taxable  now  but  were  not  then  I will  put  a 
good  average  assessment  figure,  say  fifteen  dollars 
an  acre,  against  them  (minus  the  improvements)  and 
make  a four  per  cent  levy  which  will  bring  $27,648 
taxes.  To  this  add  the  $3,600  and  there  still  remains 
a loss  of  nearly  $38,000  yearly,  FOREVER,  because  of 
the  sale.  This  is  the  price  the  present  and  all  future 
generations  must  pay  for  the  indifference,  cupidity, 
stupidity  and  criminality  of  an  early  generation.  A 
few  individuals,  say  four  to  a section,  or  288  in  all 
made  a neat  little  profit  on  this  deal  and  all  the  tax- 
payers of  after  years  go  down  into  their  pockets  to 
make  good  the  annually  recurring  loss.  Moreover  the 

(*  Knight,  pages  132-135.) 
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chances  are  great  that  the  owners  of  those  sections  to- 
day live  in  town  and  that  the  lands  are  now  occupied 
by  tenants  of  THEIRS  paying  to  the  owners  a rental 
of  from  two  to  four  times  what  I have  estimated  as 
a reasonable  rental,  yet  enjoying  none  of  the  securities 
and  advantages  that  must  of  necessity  belong  to  occu- 
pants of  lands  belonging  to  a State. 

The  school  lands  of  Illinois  afford  us  the  best  illus- 
tration to  Le  had  of  the  surpassing  advantage  to  the 
State  of  a system  of  leasing,  of  the  manner  in  which 
a land  endowment  increases  in  value  proportionately 
with  the  growth  of  population,  of  the  necessity  for  a 
periodic  re-valuation  of  the  lands,  and  of  how  a yearly 
r ' tal  of  over  $289,000  PER  ACRE  may  be  demanded 
and  obtained  without  unfairness  or  injustice  to  the 
lessee  of  the  land.  I refer  to  the  school  lands  located 
in  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  heart  of  the  city  from 
Madison  street  south  to  Twelfth  and  from  State  street 
west  to  Halstead  was  once  school  section  number 
sixteen.  Here  is  where  the  twelve  and  sixteen  story 
buildings  stand.  Here  you  find  the  Postoffice,  the 
Rookery,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Woman’s  Temple 
and  scores  of  others  like  them.  By  some  strange  for- 
tune hardly  understood  a block  at  State  and  Madison 
was  reserved  from  sale  with  certain  other  sundry  lots. 
These  with  a few  more  tracts  acquired  later  are  held 
to-day  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  and  the 
A grourd  rent,  amounting  now  to  half  a million  dollars 

annually,  is  being  turned  into  the  school  fund  for  the 
payment  of  teacher’s  salaries.  The  leases  are  for 
fifty  or  a hundred  years.  The  GROUND  ALONE  is 
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leased  and  the  lessees  put  up  their  own  buildings  cost- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Of  these  the 
Chicago  Tribune  pays  $30,000  a year  for  one-fifth  of  an 
acre.  The  McV’  -her  Theater  $27,000  for  thirty-six 
hundredths  of  an  acre.  Joseph  E.  Otis  $25,000  for 
eighty-eight  thousandths  of  an  acre,  this  last  being 
at  the  yearly  rate  of  $289,115  per  acre;  and  so  on  for 
others.  Yet  nobody  is  wronged.  It  is  a plain  business 
proposition.  “NO  SANE  MAN  PAYS  MORE  RENT 
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THAN  HE  OUGHT.’’  Neither  Is  the  community  nor 
any  individual  wronged  any  more  by  the  payment  by 

• the  Chicago  Tribune  of  $30,000  into  the  School  Board 
Treasury  than  by  the  payment  by  the  Woman’s  Tem- 
ple Company  of  $40,0.^0  a year  into  the  private  pocket 
of  Mr.  Marshall  Field  for  the  use  of  lots  that  were 
once  a part  of  that  same  original  section  sixteen. 
And  this  last  $40,000  might  just  as  well  be  pouring  into 

» the  public  treasury  with  the  other  half  million,  to  re- 

lieve taxation  and  pay  teachers’  salaries,  as  to  be  going 
into  the  plethoric  purse  of  Mr.  Marshall  Field.  More- 
over the  re-valuation  clause  is  an  absolute  necessity 
to  the  success  of  a leasing  plan.  For  should  the  state 
fail  to  claim  and  receive  the  market  value  this  would 
still  be  collected  from  the  occupants  or  tenants  on  a 
sub-leasing  plan  by  the  individual  who  held  the  lease. 
If  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  should  give  Mrs. 
McVicker  that  piece  of  ground,  rent  free,  it  would  but 
put  $27,000  a year  into  her  individual  pocket,  and  the 
theatre  companies  and  the  occupants  of  that  grreat 
building  from  the  basement  to  the  sixteenth  story 
would  not  have  their  rentals  diminished  a single  cent. 

The  question  is  purely  one  of  supply  and  demand 
and  the  matter  of  ownership  plays  no  part  in  fixing 
rental  rates. 

If  the  early  citizens  of  Chicago  had  been  gifted  with 

* a foresight  equal  to  the  aftersight  of  her  citizens  of 
to-day  and  had  retained  those  lands  in  the  name  and 
for  the  use  of  the  public,  her  public  schools  could  be 
supported  to-day  without  a penny  of  taxation  and 
the  public  whose  presence  about  it  has  alone  given 
the  land  this  value  would  in  this  manner  have  secured 

I for  itself  the  wealth  which  it,  the  public,  thus  created 

by  its  presence.  This  is  the  portion  of  wealth  known 
in  political  economy  as  the  “Unearned  Increment’’  and 
attaches  to  land  absolutely  without  regard  to  owner- 
ship or  improvement.  This  is  the  part  which  renders 
land  speculation  pos:ible  and  this  is  l.'^w  land  owner- 
ship enables  individuals  to  grow  rich  by  appropriating 
what  the  community  thus  creates.  That  there  is  thus 
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a real  value  attaching  to  land  absolutely  independent 
of  the  labors  or  improvements  by  any  individual  upon 
it  you  can  readily  see  if  you  will  imagine  to  yourself 
a quarter  section  of  good  average  land  in  this  county 
or  a city  block  in  the  heart  of  Chicago  on  neither  of 
which  the  hand  or  foot  of  man  had  ever  been  placed 
up  to  the  present  moment.  Neither  you  nor  I would 
hesitate  to  offer  $1.00  an  acre  yearly  rental  or  $10.00  an 
acre  cash  in  the  first  case  and  $100,000  a year  for  year- 
ly rental  or  $1,000,000  cash  in  the  second  case.  We 
could  turn  either  for  a handsome  profit  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours. 

Without  entering  upon  the  general  proposition  of 
whether  the  State  should  claim  or  demand  this  un- 
earned increment  on  all  lands  within  its  borders,  I 
maintain  that  where  it  is  possible  to  do  so  it  is  better 
for  the  State  to  secure  and  apply  to  its  own  uses  this 
community-created  wealth  rather  than  to  allow  it  to 
be  gathered  by  the  individual.  And  here  in  Oklahoma 
ma  where  the  title  to  our  public  lands  is  already  vest- 
ed in  the  public,  or  will  be  when  we  attain  to  state- 
hood, is  the  public’s  opportunity  to  retain  without 
question  that  which  is  justly  the  public’s  due. 

My  point  of  view,  I need  hardly  state,  is  the  point 
of  view  of  the  interests  of  the  school  system  and  of 
the  State;  yet  I propose  to  show  that  these  interests 
can  be  fully  conserved  without  the  slightest  injustice 
to  the  rights  of  the  lessee  and  without  causing  him  the 
slightest  feeling  of  insecurity  in  his  occupancy  or  fear 
for  his  possessions  and  improvements.  My  position  in 
everything  I say  and  the  whole  policy  herein  urged  is 
favorable  and  friendly  to  the  occupant  of  the  public 
lands  so  long  as  he  as  an  occupant  is  disposed  to  act 
fairly  toward  the  state,  will  agree  to  proper  measures 
for  the  conservation  of  the  State’s  interests,  and  is  wil- 
ling to  pay  into  the  public  treasury,  in  the  form  of  an 
economic  rent,  a fair  equivalent  for  the  opportunity 
he  enjoys  as  occupant.  I shall  stand  for  his  preference 
rights  in  the  re-leasing  and  shall  urge  long  leasing 
periods  that  neither  his  children  nor  himself  in  his 
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old  age  shah  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  But  I have 
no  sympathy  with  the  lessee  whose  purpose  it  is  to 
speculate  in  the  lands  in  whatever  degree  and  make 
gain  for  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  educational 


[interests  of  the  state. 

The  greatest  danger  that  Oklahoma  has  to  meet 
from  the  present  moment  on  to  the  adoption  of  a 
constitution  as  a state  is  the  indifference  to  this  su- 
* preme  question  on  the  part  of  citizens  of  all  classes, 

most  of  them  looking  much  like  the  people  who  read 
this  address. 

The  case  of  Kansas  is  worthy  of  special  note  in  this 
connection.  With  an  educational  land  grant  of  over 
3,000,000  acres,  the  attitude  of  Kansas  toward  these  in- 
terests may,  from  the  day  of  admission  until  to-day, 
be  characterized  by  the  one  w'ord,  indifference.  A gen- 
eral election  in  1864  established  the  policy  of  selling 
the  land,  yet  of  a total  vote  of  20,000,  but  5,843  voted 
on  the  question  of  sales;  3,512  for  and  2,331  against. 
Of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  lands  it  may  be  said 
that  there  has  been  no  management,  no  system,  no 
policy,  neither  realization  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
endowment.  Governor  Martin  in  his  message  in  1885* 
said  to  the  legislature:  “No  interest  of  Kansas  has 
been  so  recklessly  and  improvidently  managed  as  the 
State  School  Lands.  ...  A more  absurd  system  . . . 
* it  would  be  difficult  to  devise.  Under  its  malign  in- 

' fluence  the  permanent  School  Fund  has  been  deprived 

of  probably  one-half  the  amount  that  should  have 
been,  and  under  a proper- system  would  have  been 
realized  from  the  lands  already  sold.  Every  governor 
. . . during  the  past  eight  years  has  directed  the  at- 
’ tention  of  the  legislature  to  this  reckless  and  improvi- 
dent system  . . but  nothing  has  been  done  to  correct 

the  defects  and  abuses  . . . nor  to  protect  the  magni- 
ficent school  domain  of  the  state  from  despoliation.” 
He  urged  the  creation  of  a State  Land  Department 
to  be  under  the  control  ot  a competent  state  land  com- 


* ’85— Message  to  Legislature,  p.  16. 
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missioner.  Nothing  was  done.  Two  years  later  he 
repeats  himself  showing  that  almost  no  fact  relating 
to  the  lands  is  of  record  in  any  state  department — 
neither  the  amount  of  land  sold,  the  amount  unsold, 
nor  the  am.unt  of  principal  or  interest  due  on  lands 
sold  on  time.  “The  determination  of  this  question,” 
he  says,  “involves  probably  four  or  five  millions  of 
dollars,  yet  it  has  been  treated  by  every  legislature 
for  ten  years  past  as  if  it  were  a matter  of  no  interest 
to  the  State  or  its  people.”  And  since  that  time  noth- 
ing has  yet  been  done. 

From  the  land  sales  and  other  sources  a fund  of 
$7,000,000  has  arisen;  apparently  enormous  until  one 
considers  the  magnitude  of  the  grant  from  which  it 
came.  This  is  now  held  by  the  Treasurer  of  State  and 
invested  in  county,  city  and  other  bonds.  Repeated 
losses  to  this  fund  have  occurred  through  embezzle- 
ment, bad  legislation  and  fraudulent  or  unwise  invest- 
ment, while  the  income  has  steadily  suffered  by  the 
decline  of  interest  rates  from  twelve  per  cent  to  four. 
Besides  this  the  uninvested  cash  balance  of  the  com- 
mon school  fund  alone  has  averaged  more  than  $112,- 
000  a year  for  the  twenty-three  years  ending  1896.  For 
such  reasons  the  income  of  the  State  Agricultural 
college  from  its  share  of  the  resulting  funds 
DECREASED  from  $71,808.10  for  the  two  years  1885-86 
to  $56,378.82  for  the  two  years  1895-96. 

For  Nebraska  this  much  can  be  said.  Though  un- 
wisdom has  in  part  marked  her  treatment  of  her 
school  land  grant,  though  speculation  and  the  exploi- 
tation of  the  lands  took  place  on  an  enormous  scale, 
yet  one  cannot  but  feel  that  the  course  of  legislation 
there  has  truly  been  to  conserve  the  interests  of  the 
schools  and  of  the  State. 

Her  minimum  selling  price  was  seven  dollars  per 
acre,  while  that  of  Kansas  was  but  three.  She  estab- 
lished a strong  central  management  for  her  lands 
while  Kansas  had  none.  She  adopted  a policy  of 
twenty-five  year  leases  with  provisions  for  re-valua- 
tion  of  the  land,  regardless  of  improvements,  every 
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fifth  year,  while  Kansas  never  leased.  Her  land 
sales  fund  like  that  of  Kansas  suffered,  however,  from 
. the  decline  in  interest  rates,  from  embezzlement  and 

from  enormous  uninvested  balances  in  cash. 

The  history  of  these  two  states  shows  us  this,  that 
such  funds  as  these  by  their  very  magnitude,  work 
their  own  destruction  as  an  investment,  and  that  safe 
and  permanent  investment,  at  even  as  low  a rate  as 
I four  per  cent  is  far  from  being  possible. 

At  no  time  since  1886  has  Nebraska’s  uninvested  cash 
balance  been  less  than  $244,000,  nor  less  than  $487,0»^1 
since  1890.  At  times  it  ran  up  to  more  than  half  a 
million.  In  January  1897,  however,  the  bursting  pres- 
sure in  the  treasury  was  unhappily  relieved  to  the 
extent  of  $335,878.08  by  the  retiring  Treasurer  of  State, 
who  is  now  making  such  restitution  as  he  can  by  serv- 
ing the  commonwealth  in  striped  clothes.  That  same 
year  the  state  abandoned  the  policy  of  sales  and 
strengthened  their  policy  of  leasing,  feeling  that  in  the 
lands  themselves  they  had  a sufficient  investment; 
an  investment  whose  principal  need  never  be  idle, 
neither  subject  to  loss  by  embezzlement  nor  falling  in- 
terest rates  but  one  which  would  yield  an  ever  increas- 
ing income  for  the  growing  needs  of  a growing  state. 

[Since  this  was  written  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
dated  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Dec.  31,  1901,  announced  that  the 

• Treasurer  above  referred  to,  Jos.  S.  Bartley,  had  been 
unconditionally  pardoned  by  Governor  Savage.  Mr. 
Bartley  had  served  four  years  and  a half  in  the  peni- 
tentiary.] 

[A  later  press  dispatch,  dated  Omaha,  Neb.,  Jan.,  25,’ 
1902,  announced  that  Mr.  John  B.  Meserve,  ex-state 

* treasurer  (and  successor  in  office  Mr.  Bartley,)  has 
b en  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  for  embezzling  the 
interest  on  $60,u00  of  the  State  School  Fund.] 

For  us  in  Oklahoma  there  are  only  two  sides  to  this 
question.  Theie  ar'  only  two  ways  of  disposing  of 
our  public  land  grant.  The  one  is  the  policy  I here 
defend,  the  other  is  to  sell  the  lands.  The  time  will 
soon  be  upon  us  when  we  must  make  choice  bv  the 
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ballot  which  policy  we  shall  adopt.  As  fully  as  the 
time  will  admit  I wish  to  compare  these  two  policies 
an  1 show  their  relative  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. 

First  the  security  of  the  endowment  fund  itself  is 
of  prime  importance.  If  we  keep  the  land  there  is  not 
the  slightest  possibility  of  any  theft  or  embezzlement 
of  the  principal  whereas  with  a public  money  fund 
there  is  perhaps  not  a state  from  Maine  to  Texas  but 
has  lost  money  in  this  way  and  by  the  breaking  of 
depository  banks.  .Texas  only  last  summer  lost  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  such  moneys  by 
the  breaking  of  depository  banks,  and  if  the  efforts  of 
Kansas  politicians  succeed  and  the  Kansas  school  fund 
moneys  are  divided  and  deposited  in  various  banks  all 
over  the  state  you  will  see  multiplied  repetitions  of  the 
same  experience.  A hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the 
Kansas  funds  went  at  a single  clip  in  the  early  ’80’s 
from  an  ill  considered  act  of  a legislature. 

Second,  what  are  the  land  sellers  proposing  to  do 
with  the  funds  that  will  arise?  If  on  sale  of  the  lands 
anything  near  their  actual  value  is  realized  the  result- 
ing funds  w'ill  amount  to  a sum  that  may  be  variously 
estimated  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  million  dollars  or 
more.  While  much  of  the  land  is  low  priced  grazing 
land  there  are  thousands  of  acres  that  would  bring 
forty  to  fifty  dollars  an  acre  if  thrown  on  the  open 
market,  while  some  in  the  neighborhood  of  towns  is 
worth  from  $100  to  $400  an  acre  or  more. 

If  cash  is  taken  even  by  payments  extending  over  a 
period  of  years  the  final  payments  must  come  sooner 
or  later  and  the  fund  stands  for  investment  on  what- 
ever terms  it  can  find. 

The  greatest  financial  institutions  the  w'orld  knows 
to-day,  such  for  example  as  the  great  Life  Insurance 
Companies,  have  at  their  heads  the  greatest  financiers 
whose  services  money  will  buy.  Some  of  their  presi- 
dents get  $100,000  a year  and  they  earn  every  cent  of 
it  by  virtue  of  their  wisdom  and  discretion,  their  cau- 
tion and  financial  ability  in  handling  to  advantage 
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and  without  possibility  of  loss  the  multiplied  millions 
of  these  institutions.  With  us  in  Oklahoma  a money 
fund  of  fifteen  million  derived  from  these  lands  would 
be  subject  every  two  years  to  the  fortunes  of  political 
struggles  and  at  the  mercy  of  pot-house  politicians  of 
every  stripe  whose  one  guiding  policy  always  is,  “How 
much  is  there  in  it  for  me?”  Neither  have  legislative 
provisos  for  safe  and  profitable  investment  ever  yet 
proved  adequate.  A loan  fund  whose  purpose  of  ex- 
istence is  to  produce  a sure  and  adequate  revenue  can- 
not be  managed  successfully  by  a legislature.  If  the 
land  sellers  are  seeking  the  best  interests  of  the 
schools  and  state  by  trying  to  secure  an  increasing 
yearly  revenue  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  growing  com- 
monwealth they  have  only  a negative  argument  here. 
No  one  will  deny  that  with  the  growth  of  wealth  and 
population  interest  rates  tend  steadily  down  and  land 

values  and  rentals  tend  steadily  up. 

Why,  then  should  they  be  sold  when  the  lands  them- 
selves, if  not  now,  will  in  the  near  future  be  worth  far 
more  than  any  fund  that  may  arise  irrespective  of  the 
fact  that  no  state  has  ever  yet  devised  a sales  policy 
that  has  brought  a half  or  a third  of  the  true  value  of 
the  lands;  nor  are  we  any  more  likely  to  do  so,  how- 
ever may  endeavor  to  safeguard  the  process. 

An  almost  inevitable  result  of  a policy  of  sales  is 
that  the  funds  will  be  seized  upon  by  the  state  for  cur- 
rent expenses  or  public  improvements.  The  process 
will  be  called  borrowing  but  there  will  be  no  intention 
to  repay.  The  state  will  issue  its  bonds  pledging  its 
faith  to  preserve  the  fund  intact  and  from  that  day 
forth  the  state  will  go  down  into  its  pockets  for  taxes 
to  pay  interest  on  its  school  fund.  This  has  happened 
time  and  again. 

Missouri  has  a school  fund  of  $4,300,000  invested  (?) 
thus  in  a permanent  state  debt.  On  the  authority  of 
a long  editorial  in  the  Weekly  Globe-Democrat  of  July 
26,  1901,  this  fund  in  1871  amounted  to  $1,973,886.00  all 
invested  in  government  bonds,  except  $25,000,  Subse- 
quent administrations  have  sold  the  bonds,  applied 
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this  and  later  fund  receipts  to  the  general  state  debt 
and  current  expenses  and  “charged  the  gifts 
of  the  government  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
state.”  As  the  Globe-Democrat  says,  “A  gift 
of  $1,000,000  from  Mr.  Carnegie  to  the  schools 
of  Missouri  would  increase  taxes  on  this  es- 
tablished plan  by  $50,000  a year.”  Escheated  lands  and 
gifts  of  money  and  property  have  thus  been  misap- 
plied and  a fund  of  four  and  a third  millions  reduced 
to  zero  as  an  asset.  The  bigger  the  school  fund  the 
bigger  the  interest  tax.  Ohio’s  fund  went  the  same 
way  and  parts  of  those  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and 
these  are  always  the  kind  of  funds  that  draws  the  high 
rates  of  interest. 

In  contrast  with  such  a plan  I think  I cannot  do 
better  here  than  to  present  the  results  of  Oklahoma’s 
present  leasing  system  up  to  date. 

TOTAL  NET  -INCOME  FROM  LEASING  OKLA- 
HOMA’S PUBLIC  LANDS  ItKjIi  THE  x>  ISCAL 
YEaR  ending  JUNE  30— 


1891  $ 4,536.82 

1892  21,346.13 

1893  19,164.67 

1894  46,586.29 

j 1895 88,627,97 

i 1896 71,740.68 

1897  98,467.81 

1898  173,442.83 

1899  133,047.19 

1900  177,190.24 

1901  213,303.67 


Cash  Bonus  received  over  and  above  appraised  ren- 
tal values  in  the  new  Kiowa  lands  last  summer  about 
$191,000. 

And  yet  as  we  shall  see  presently  those  figures  tell 
but  a part  of  our  prospects  for  the  future.  I believe 
it  will  appear  presently  from  figures  and  statements 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  School  Land  Board  himself 
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justice  or  unfairness  to  the  lessees. 

The  Honorable  Secretary  in  his  recent  address  before 
the  Territorial  Teacher’s  Association  presented  a num- 
ber of  arguments  against  the  permanent  retention  of 
the  lands  which  I wish  now  to  take  up  and  answer 
in  the  order  of  his  presentation  except  that  I shall 
take  up  his  first  one  last. 

His  second  argument  is  that  “A  system  of  Govern- 
ment tenantry  is  repugnant  to  a republican  form  of 
government.”  H’s  third  is  that  “Ownership  of  the 
land  is  necessary  to  the  best  citizenship;  that  a tenant 
cannot  feel  the  same  patriotism,  the  same  interest  in 
good  government,  the  same  interest  in  the  admin- 
istration of  State  and  the  defense  of  his  country  and  his 
home  both  against  the  foreign  foe  and  against  the  ad- 
vocates of  dangerous  doctrines  at  home;  in  fact  that 
the  highest  standard  of  free  and  independent  citizen- 
ship demands  that  a man  be  the  owner  and  proprie- 
tor and  ruler  of  his  own  home  and  fireside.” 
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These  two  arguments  can  be  considered  and  answer- 
ed together.  In  the  first  place  I will  agree  thus  far 
with  the  Honorable  Secretary  that  the  theoretically 
ideal  condition  of  citizenship  would  involve  the  own- 
ership of  his  o Am  home  by  every  citizen  of  this  coun- 
try and  of  th  i world.  The  only  imaginable  system 
that  would  be  an  improvement  on  that  w’ould  be  one 
in  which  E » ERY  MAN  IN  THE  WORLD  could  be 
a landlord  ha\  ing  a tenant  under  him  who  would  pay 
sufficient  rent  to  keep  himself  (the  landlord)  and 
family  in  luxury  without  the  necessity  for  labor  on 
the  landlord’s  part.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  Secre- 
tary’s ideal  condition,  which  I repeat  is  my  own  ideal, 
does  not  and  probably  never  will  exist  any  place  in 
the  world.  I'''urthermore  a world  wide  experience 
teaches  us  tl  at  the  wealthier,  the  older  a,nd  the  more 
civilized  a country  becomes,  the  greater  is  both  the 
actual  numbir  and  the  percentage  of  tenant  occupants 
among  its  citizens:  the  land  in  steadily  increasing  ra- 
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tio  becoming  not  owned  by  the  men  that  use  it  and 
not  used  by  the  men  that  own  it. 

I deny  that  “A  system  of  government  tenantry  is 
repugnant  to  a republican  form  of  government.”  It 
is  merely  an  unaccustomed  thing  and  like  every  new 
thing  must  make  its  way  against  prejudice,  passion 
and  self-interest.  The  theory  of  taxing  all  citizens 
and  property  for  the  maintenance  of  a public  school 
system  was  once  fought  as  bitterly  as  any  innovation 
ever  made.  To  tax  the  property  of  rich  childless  Mr. 
Brown  to  educate  the  swarming  brood  of  the  poverty 
stricken  Smith  was  once  upon  a time  a dangeroi 
thing  to  advocate.  In  certain  sections  of  the  Souf' 
the  private  schools  are  only  just  now  losing  the  su- 
premacy. 

Will  the  Secretary  urge  or  maintain  that  our  exist- 
ing system  of  private  tenantry  is  thoroughly  compat- 
ible with  a republican  form  of  government,  and  will 
he  point  out  the  peculiar  merits  and  advantages  which 
the  private  tenant  system  possesses  over  the  state 
system  which  renders  the  one  compatible  with  and  the 
other  repugnant  to  a republican  form  of  government? 
Or  will  he  admit  the  existence  of  any  alarming  condi- 
tion in  the  present  private  leasing  system  as  we  find 
it  throughout  the  United  States  and  throughout  the 
world  today? 

Here  are  a few  facts  furnished  by  the  U,  S.  Census 
for  18  of  which  the  Secretary  may  not  be  aware — 
each  and  every  one  of  the  states  being  pre-eminently 
an  agricultural  state. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  TENANT  FARMS. 


1880 

1890 

Ohio  

19.27 

22.88 

Indiana 

28.73 

25.37 

Illinois 

31.38 

34. 

Iowa  

23.83 

28.09 

Kansas  

16.35 

28.23 

Nebraska  

18.02 

24.72 

Georgia 

44.85 

53.54 
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46.85 

48.57 

Mississippi  

43.78 

52.84 

Louisiana  

35.22 

44.38 

Texas  

37.59 

41.87 

Entire  U.  S 

25.56 

28.37 

Census  of  1890,  Statistics  of  Agriculture,  pp  3 & 4. 

(Figures  for  1900  not  yet  available.) 

Missouri,  Kentucky  and  Virginia  being  the  only  ag- 
ricultural states  that  fail  to  show  an  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  their  tenant  farms.  I might  add  that 
the  total  number  of  farms  in  the  U.  S.  increased  14 
per  cent  b tween  1880  and  1890  while  the  total  num- 
ber of  tenant  farms  increased  26  per  cent.  Nothing  I 
could  say  would  add  a feather’s  weight  to  the  signif- 
icance of  those  bald  figures,  only  that  I would  give 
much  to  be  able  to  present  by  the  side  of  these  the 
figures  of  the  census  of  1900  which  have  not  yet  been 
issued.  And  yet  the  plan  I propose  would  place  in 
state  tenant  system  but  8 per  cent  of  the  lands  of 
Oklahoma. 

For  his  third  argument  is  the  Secretary  prepared 
to  urge  that  the  occupants  of  the  tenant  farms  just 
indicated  are  worse  citizens  or  less  patriotic  than 
their  more  fortunate  neighbors  who  own  their  farms? 
And  if  so,  will  he  include  in  his  argument  the  tenants 
of  the  cities?  Here  again,  perhaps,  the  Secretary  and 
others  of  his  way  of  thinking  may  be  unaware  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  indictment  they  are  drawing  against 
the  American  people. 

Figures  are  dry  things  at  best  yet  they  frequently 
convey  startling  information: — 

See  table  on  next  page. 

These  figures  also  call  for  no  comment,  only  that 
if  we  are  losing  our  patriotism  in  direct  proportion 
as  we  gain  in  the  percentage  of  our  tenant  citizens 
our  conquest  by  a foreign  foe  can  not  long  be  deferred. 

I suspect  that  if  our  School  Land  Secretary  were 
President  of  the  United  States  and  if  an  army  of  in- 
vasion had  headed  for  New  York  harbor,  he  would 
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commission  a recruiting  officer,  send  him  posthaste 
to  New  York  City  and  direct  him  to  open  a recruit- 
ing office  in  one  of  the  brown  stone  fronts  of  some 
Fifth  avenue  patriot  which  would  doubtless  be  thrown 
open  to  him  there  in  the  heart  of  a patriotic  home 
owning  district  the  moment  he  made  his  mission 
known;  he  would  direct  the  officer  to  send  out  his  call 
for  volunteers  to  defend  the  city  and  expect  him  to 
be  swamped  with  aristocratic  recruits  as  fast  as  tel- 
egraph and  telephone  could  get  them  in.  If  we  may 
assume  patriotism  as  proportional  to  the  home  owning 
interest,  which  is  not  a wild  deduction  from  the  Secre- 
tary's argument,  I should  expect  to  see  first  on  this 
officer's  list  the  3.71  per  cent  of  New  York  City  who 
own  their  own  homes  free  of  mortgage  (and  prob- 
ably own  the  homes  and  mortgages  of  the  other  96.29 
per  cent)  headed  by  the  Astors,  Goulds  and  Van- 
derbilts who  having  homes  worth  a million  each 
should  each  be  worth  a thousand  times  as  much  in 
defense  and  for  stopping  foreign  bullets  as  the  man 
whose  home  chanced  to  be  worth  a paltry  thousand, 
and  infinitely  more  than  the  poor  devil  with  no  home 
at  all  to  pay  taxes  on  but  who  merely  lives  in  a rent- 
ed fiat  and  pays  some  other  man's  taxes.  Is  it  not  to 
such  as  they  that  the  nation  instinctively  turns  in 
Its  extremity? 

The  secretary  may  also  be  unaware  that — 

In  10  states  over  40  per  cent  of  all  farms  and  homes 
are  held  by  tenants. 

In  11  others  over  50  per  cent  of  all  farms  and  homes 
are  held  by  tenants. 

In  8 others  over  60  per  cent  of  all  farms  and  homes 
are  held  by  tenants. 

In  3 others  over  70  per  cent  of  all  farms  and  homes 
are  held  by  tenants.* 

Census  of  1890,  Proprietorship  of  Farms  and  Homes, 

Diagram  1. 

A.nd  only  in  the  two  Dakotas  was  it  less  than  25  per 
cent  and  here  it  is  more  than  20  per  cent.  All  this  by 
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the  census  of  1890,  later  figures  being  as  yet  una- 
vailable. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  urged  that  I am  proposing  to  in- 
crease the  very  system  which  I here  decry.  Not  pre- 
cisely so.  It  is  the  private  tenant  system,  the  true 
American  system  (?),  the  system  compatible  with  a 
republican  form  of  governmet  (?)  that  I here  hold 
up  to  view.  I maintain  and  repeat  that  the  private 
system  of  landlords  and  tenants  as  society  is  now 
organized  is  not  only  inevitable  but  that  it  is  already 
absolutely  upon  us  and  strengthening  its  grip  with 
rapidly  increasing  activity.  This  may  not  seem  dan- 
gerous just  now  where  the  land  holding  interests  are 
distributed  among  so  many  landlords  but  the  same 
process  of  consolidation  that  we  are  now  witnessing 
in  the  industrial  world  will  in  the  no  distant  future 
begin  to  show  itself  more  markedly  with  the  land. 
The  big  ones  will  swallow  the  small  ones  and  the  big- 
ger ones  in  turn  will  swallow  them.  . Individuals  and 
companies  owning  land  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
or  even  by  the  million  acres  for  investment  and  spec- 
ulation are  very  common  things  today.  The  indus- 
trial trusts  are  amassing  fortunes  for  individuals  at 
such  amazing  rates  that  means  of  safe  investment 
outside  of  farms  and  city  lots  are  becoming  hard  to 
find.  Money  begets  money  and  there  is  an  increasing 
number  of  persons  like  the  dejected  gentleman  whose 
friend  asked  him  why  he  looked  so  blue.  “I  guess  you 
would  be  blue  too,”  was  the  reply,  “if  you  had  a mil- 
lion dollars  in  the  bank  not  drawing  a cent  of  inter- 
est.” 

I assert  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  nowhere 
do  lands  accumulate  more  rapidly  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  and  nowhere  are  private  leasing  and  rack  rent- 
ing found  in  more  unsightly  form  than  where  years, 
civilization  and  industrial  progress  have  had  their 
freest  play.  There  invariably  we  find  the  land-buyer, 
the  land  owner,  and  the  rent-ridden  private  tenant,  as 
witness  all  the  countries  of  the  old  world;  witness  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  with  his  enormous  holdings  of 
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the  land  of  London;  witness  our  richest  greatest  cities 
and  our  oldest  wealthiest  states;  witness  the  states  of 
the  prairies  and  the  newer  west  where  the  process  can 
be  seen  steadily  at  work.  Take  any  one  of  those  tables 
of  astonishing  statistics  just  presented,  sit  down  delib- 
erately, think  it  out  and  figure  to  yourself  what 
changes  will  be  wrought  in  them  in  the  next  fifty  or 
one  hundred  years.  Then  smile  if  you  dare  when  I 
stand  here  and  prophesy  that  the  chief  bulwark 
against  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  private  tenant 
system  and  the  reduction  of  our  country  to  the  Euro- 
pean condition  of  peasant  and  landed  proprietor  will 
be  the  examples  furnished  by  the  cases  of  state  or 
public  land  ownership  such  as  exist  in  Nebraska,  Ok- 
lahoma, Chicago  and  elsewhere  to-day,  where  the 
holders  of  the  lands  are  absolutely  protected  in  their 
occupancy  and  improvements,  where  public  sentiment 
and  public  policy  alike  will  never  permit  rack-renting 
on  the  part  of  the  state,  and  where  land  mortgages, 
foreclosures  and  evictions  will  never  be  known. 

The  fourth  argument  of  the  school  land  Secretary 
is,  not  to  quote  it  in  detail,  that  certain  townships 
have  four  sections  of  public  lands,  others  but  two.  The 
former  lose  twice  as  much  taxable  property  as  the 
latter  yet  share  the  proceeds  only  on  an  equal  basis. 
The  criticism  is  just  but  sale  of  the  lands  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  remedy  the  matter.  It  will  not  be  difficult 
to  secure  constitutional  provision  to  have  a certain 
fair  proportion  of  the  proceeds  from  each  school  sec- 
tion returned  for  local  purposes  to  the  township  or 
school  district  in  which  that  section  lies.  I mean 
this  to  apply  to  the  entire  territory  and  here  is  a point 
on  which  the  cities  must  play  fair  with  the  country. 
There  is  a taxation  loss,  in  justice  there  should  be 
suitable  return;  how  much  or  what  per  cent  would  be 
a mere  matter  of  calculation.  Precisely  the  same  reply 
will  answer  for  the  case  of  the  indemnity  lands  which 
were  selected  in  solid  bodies  of  some  thousands  of 
acres  to  make  up  for  lands  lost  from  various  causes. 
In  these  regions  there  is  no  land  for  taxation  and  the 
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people  are  in  straits  for  money  for  local  purposes. 
Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  rentals  from  these  Indemnity 
lands  was  ordered  returned  for  local  purposes  by  the 
last  legislature.  My  own  opinion  is  that  this  is  not 
sufficient,  and  I also  think  that  if  necessary,  Con- 
gressional action  should  be  secured  permitting  the 
indemnity  land  localities  to  use  a fair  portion  of  their 
rentals  for  other  public  purposes  besides  the  support 
of  schools.* 

FURTHERMORE,  THE  RETURNING  OP  A DEFI- 
NITE PORTION  OF  THE  RENTALS  OF  EACH 
SCHOOL  SECTION  IN  THE  TERRITORY  TO  THE 
TOWNSHIP  IN  WHICH  THAT  SECTION  LIES 
WOULD  CREATE  A juOCAL  INTEREST  IN  THE 
CAREFUL  MANAGEMENT  AND  WELFARE  OF 
EACH  TRACT  OF  LAND  THAT  WOULD  TEND 
MORE  TO  CONSERVE  THE  PUBLIC’S  INTERESTS 
IN  THIS  ENDOWMENT  THAN  ANY  OTHER  FEA- 
TURE THAT  MIGHT  BE  ADOPTED  IN  THEIR 
MANAGEMENT. 

The  same  procedure  would  answer  perfectly  for  the 
cases  where  townsites  or  parts  of  townsites  are  laid 
out  on  school  lands — despite  the  recent  remarkable 
opinion  of  our  Attorney-General  in  which  he  expressed 
it  as  his  judgment  that  the  school  lands  could  not  be 
used  for  townsite  purposes.  Townsites  already  exist 
on  school  lands,  placed  there  because  of  some  peculiar 
advantage  inhering  in  the  land  by  reason  of  its  natural 
qualities  or  its  location.  The  Attorney-General’s 
opinion  if  sustained  will  deprive  the  State  of  its  inter- 
est in  these  advantageous  features.  My  plan  if  adopt- 
ed preserves  these  State  interests  and  yet  allows  each 
locality  to  share  fairly  in  the  values  which  its  exist- 
ence largely  creates.  Even  one  dollar  a year  lease 
money  for  each  twenty-five  foot  lot  would  bring  $8 


*I  admit  however  that  time  may  show  that  good 
politics  and  public  policy  may  require  the  sale  of  part 
of  these  indemnity  lands.  Sections  16,  36,  13  and  33 
nevertheless  ought  always  to  be  retained. 
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Or  $d  per  acre  rental  of  say  $1,400  a year  for  each  town- 
site  quarter  section.  If  it  seemed  advisable  to  return 

• say  fifty  per  cent  of  this  for  local  purposes  we  would 
still  be  receivi.  g a greater  amount  than  is  in  any  wise 
likely  to  be  reached  by  investment  of  the  land  sales 
fund.  As  the  purely  agricultural  and  grazing  lands 
will  soon  reach  their  rental  limit,  it  is  precisely  to  such 
cases  as  this  and  to  the  sections  adjacent  to  numerous 

• county  seats  and  other  towns  that  the  territory  should 
look  for  future  increase  of  fund  that  should  come 
in  equal  steps  with  increase  of  population.  These, 
however,  are  precisely  the  lands  that  other  states  have 
made  the  blunder  of  disposing  of  at  the  very  earliest 
opportunity. 

The  University  of  Michigan  in  1831  owned  two  sec- 
tions in  what  .3  to-day  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Toledo, 
then  in  Michigan  territory.  This  was  exceedingly 
valuable  even  at  that  early  day  and  many  attempts 
to  purchase  them  were  soon  made  by  speculators,  as 
will  be  done  with  our  own  valuable  sections  adjoining 
Guthrie,  El  Reno,  Kingfisher  and  other  towns.  These 
Toledo  lands  ultimately  were  made  to  bring  $17,000 
and  yet  only  a short  time  later  their  value  was  mea- 
sured in  millions.  Do  the  advocates  of  sale  imagine 
that  Oklahoma  will  forever  remain  a frontier  commu- 
nity? Nebraska’s  law  provides  for  town  site  leases 

• and  the  same  board  properly  has  charge  of  this  with 
the  other  school  lands. 

The  Fifth  argument  of  the  Secretary  is  that  a great- 
er income  can  be  derived  by  the  sale  of  the  lands  and 
investment  of  proceeds;  first,  because  the  amount  of 
taxable  property  would  be  increased  to  an  amount 

• equal  to  the  assessed  value  of  the  lands  which  are 
now  untaxed.  Second,  by  the  income  from  the  result- 
ing money  fund.  He  says:  “The  present  rental  is 
nearly  $300,000  which  is  but  two  per  cent  of  their  value 
AND  NO  TAXES  ON  THE  LAND.”  (The  italics  are 
mine.) 

Let  me  pause  right  here  and  now  and  ask  you  to  read 
that  last  sentence  again.  Does  any  citizen  of  Oklaho- 
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ma  know  of  lands  elsewhere  in  our  boundaries  of 
which  such  a statement  could  be  made?  Read  the 
sentence  again  and  ask  yourself  whether  anything  the  • 

secretary  could  have  said  would  have  brought  a 
stronger  indictment  against  preceding  administra- 
tions. My  attention  has  more  than  once  been  called 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  far  cheaper  to  lease  the  terri- 
tory’s lands  than  to  own  a farm  and  that  not  infre- 
quently the  school  land  lessee  pays  less  in  rent,  with 
no  taxes,  than  his  neighbor  across  the  road  pays  in 
taxes.  Is  this  an  argument  for  the  sale  of  the  lands? 

Is  it  not  rather  an  argument  for  an  inquiry  into  why 
such  a state  of  things  should  exist?  Two  years  ago, 
in  August  1899,  I addressed  an  open  letter  to  the  School 
Land  Board  which  had  considerable  circulation.  In 
it  I called  attention  to  some  abuses,  among  others  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  best  thirteen  counties  of  the  Terri- 
tory the  general  average  of  rentals  was  by  official 
report  of  It 97,  only  $34.40  per  quarter  section,  or  but 
21%  cents  per  acre,  Kay  county  standing  highest  with 
an  average  of  but  31  cents  per  acre.  That  was  by 
appraisements  of  1896  which  held  until  1899.  Since 
1897,  reports  from  the  school  land  office  have  been  sil- 
ent as  to  the  rental  value  of  these  lands  though  this 
is  a question  in  which  the  public  has  decided  interest 
and  on  which  they  have  a right  to  be  informed.  Tak- 
ing the  average  net  income  for  the  two  years  1898  and 
1899  we  find  the  increase  to  1901  has  been  $60,000,  at 
least  $10,000  of  which  can  be  accounted  for  by  increased 
leasing  area.  On  such  basis  I estimate  that  the  in- 
crease in  rental  value  over  the  statements  I made  two 
years  ago  is  about  eight  or  ten  cents  per  acre.  Is  this 
all  these  lands  are  worth?  Should  not  these  lands  be  . 

bringing  to  the  state  as  much  as  similar  lands  are 
yielding  in  taxes,  and  in  addition  enough  to  represent 
say  a five  per  cent  income  on  ordinary  valuation? 

Why  is  it  that  they  are  not?  If  the  present  Secretary 
had  been  in  office  long  enough  to  be  held  in  any  con- 
siderable measure  responsible  for  the  showing  here 
made  I should  be  unable  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that 
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these  figures  contain  a startling  illustration  of  the 
Secretary’s  third  argument  and  that  we  here  find  a 
“lack  of  interest  in  good  government  and  in  adminis- 
tration of  state’’  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Secretary 
himself  rents  his  house  and  is  not  “the  owner,  pro- 
prietor and  ruler  of  his  own  home  and  fireside.” 

In  that  same  paper  of  August,  1899  I called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  what  the  territory  was  failing  to  get 
as  its  proper  due  was  in  no  wise  being  neglected  by  the 
“ground  fioor”  men  who  got  in  on  the  early  leases  and 
were  at  that  time  selling  their  leaseholds — practically 
without  improvements  on  them — at  prices  ranging 
from  $400  to  $1,000  or  more.  With  the  non-competitive 
feature  in  the  re-leasing  of  these  lands  (of  which  fea- 
ture, by  the  way,  I heartily  approve)  a man  is  as  se- 
cure in  his  continued  possession  as  if  he  held  a title 
deed.  With  this  security  has  come  an  increased  price 
for  the  holdings  and  they  are  bought  and  sold  like 
any  farms.  Twelve,  fifteen  or  eighteen  hundred  dol- 
lars is  not  an  uncommon  price.  To  my  certain  knowl- 
edge a quarter  section  in  Kay  county,  with  only  nom- 
inal improvements,  was  transferred  during  the  late  fall 
of  1901  at  a price  of  $3,200,  and  another  in  Oklahoma 
county  is  now  being  held  for  sale  at  $5,000,  this  price 
having  been  asked  for  it  in  January,  1902.  It  is  the 
advantage  of  possession  that  is  being  bought  and 
paid  for. 

The  Secretary’s  argument  never  rises  above  that 
$300,000  income  from  the  lands.  “If  the  lands  were 
sold  or  given  away”  he  continues,  “and  rated  for  taxa- 
tion at  one-half  their  true  value  or  $7,500,000,  the  pres- 
ent average  rate  of  taxation,  about  4 per  cent,  (would 
bring  in  the  $300,000  in  taxes)  regardless  of  the  invest- 
ment of  the  (land  sales  fund.)”  Admitting  this  for  a 
moment  for  the  sake  of  argument  I reply  that  this  is 
only  emphasizing  the  indictment  he  is  drawing  against 
previous  administrations.  We  are  an  ordinarily  intel- 
ligent people  and  we  know  that  private  lands  not  only 
are  expected  to  pay  but  do  pay  the  taxes  and  pay  an 
interest  on  the  money  value  of  the  farm  besides.  If 
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it  really  be  true  that  the  school  lands  are  not  worth 
the  taxes  NOW  how  does  the  Secretary  imagine  they 
will  be  worth  the  taxes  after  they  are  sold — for  we  are 
arguing  solely  on  a basis  of  value  regardless  of  im- 
provements. The  improvements  are  taxable  to-day 
and  have  been  from  the  first.  If  on  the  other  hand  it 
really  be  the  case  that  the  school  lands  ARE  worth  the 
taxes  and  a little  more,  who  is  ready  to  come  forward 
from  the  realms  of  officialdom  and  explain,  with  an 
explanation  that  will  satisfy  the  people  of  Oklahoma, 
how  it  is  that  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  existence  of  this 
school  land  department  it  is  doing  so  much  less  than 
its  own  figures  show  it  ought  to  be  doing? 

But  I deny  the  Secretary’s  premise  that  the  lands 
if  sold  will  be  assessed  at  half  their  value.  No  other 
lands  in  Oklahoma  are  so  assessed.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  common  errors  made,  by  persons  who  think  about 
this  subject— or  who  think  they  think  about  it.  Most 
generally  their  thought  and  argument  are  more  like 
this:  “Here  is  a quarter  of  school  land  worth  $4,000; 
the  tax  rate  is  4 per  cent  and  therefore  it  ought  to  pay 
$160  taxes  whereas  it  is  only  renting  fcfr  $100.00.  The 
Secretary,  however,  generously  cuts  the  assessment 
down  to  one-half  and  yet  you  know,  or  can  find  out 
if  you  look  it  up  as  I have,  that  from  one-fourth  to 
one-tenth  is  a more  usual  proportion.  We  are  all  tax- 
dodgers,  every  one  of  us,  except  some  of  the  stiff- 
backed  people  with  consciences  who  don’t  know  that 
taxpaying  should  be  made  a matter  of  equitable  pro- 
portioning of  the  burden  of  public  expense.  I don’t 
believe  Cleveland  county  is  worse  than  her  sister 
counties  in  this  regard  but  I do  know  that  one  quarter 
section  near  Norman  which  sold  a year  ago  for  $5,000 
is  assessed  to-day  at  $1,140  or  less  than  one-fourth 
Another  quarter  near  Norman  which  sold  over  two 
years  ago  for  $5,000  and  is  now  listed  for  sale  at 
$16,000  is  likewise  assessed  at  $1,140.  If  its  real  value 
is  but  $10,000  it  is  assessed  at  only  one-ninth.  Another 
that  sold  for  $8,000  since  January  1st,  1902,  is  assessed 
it  only  $1,426  or  less  than  one-fifth.  A half  section. 
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finely  improved,  which  cannot  be  bought  for  $10,000  is 
assessed  at  $1,224  and  another  half  section,  one  of  the 
finest  farms  in  Cleveland  County,  which  probably 
could  not  be  bought  for  $18,000  is  assessed  at  $1,852  or 
about  one-tenth. 

The  Secretary’s  argument  then  proceeds:  “If  then 
the  $15,000,000  fund  (derived  from  the  sale  of  the  lands) 
were  invested  at  5 or  6 per  cent  we  would  get  from 
$6uo,000  to  $750,000  income  annually  in  advance  of  the 
present  system,  or  in  all  a total  income  of  $900,000  or 
$1,000,000  yearly  as  against  $3(Ju,vu0  rental,  or  three 
times  the  present  rental.” 

I have  already  answered  in  part  the  argument  for 
the  investment  of  a fund.  To  recapitulate  here,  in  the 
first  place  there  would  be  no  $15,000,000  fund.  If  the 
Territory  cannot  save  these  lands  from  sale  it  will  be 
because  there  is  a speculative  value  in  them  and  a 
speculative  interest  urging  their  sale  with  such  g^'eat 
pressure  that  we  need  never  hope  to  receive  even  an 
approximation  to  the  true  value.  No  other  state  has 
ever  yet  acre-*" pushed  it;  second,  if  there  were  such 
a fund  it  would  never  increase  in  value;  third,  no 
state  has  yet  had  a loan  fund  half  this  large  and  those 
that  have  such  funds  are  not  able  to  lend  what  they 
have  on  good  security  at  any  such  rates;  fourth,  the 
United  States  finds  no  difficulty  in  finding  buyers  for 
its  two  per  cent  bonds  at  premium;  sixth,  the  chances 
are  great  that  the  funds  will  be  turned  into  a perma- 
nent state  debt  on  which  interest  will  have  to  be 
raised  by  taxation.  This  is  the  Ohio  and  the  Missouri 
plan.  We  don’t  have  to  have  any  kind  of  a fund  to 
be  able  to  obtain  that  kind  of  an  income.  Yet  the 
Secretary  suggests  that  very  form  of  investment  (?) 
in  his  paper;  seventh,  the  management  of  the  Kansas 
School  Fund  is  far  from  having  been  above  suspicion. 
It  is  well  known  that  certain  western  counties  were 
organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of  issuing  bonds  and 
selling  them  to  the  school  fund.  (See  ’76  Kansas  House 
Journal,  pp  424-28;  also  Rep’t  Atty.  Genl.  1876,  p 16.) 
Although  one  Kansas  law  of  1883  provided  that  “the 
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commissioners  shall  not  invest  in  any  bonds  which  to- 
gether with  other  outstanding  indebtedness  shall  ex- 
ceed ten  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  said 
municipal  corporation,”  we  find  another  Kansas  law 
of  1897*  authorizing  the  Attorney  General  and  School 
Fund  Commissioners  to  compromise  the  indebtedness 
of  the  cities  of  Anthony  and  Cimarron  to  the  school 
and  agricultural  college  funds — Anthony  having  a total 
indebtedness  of  $168,187.55  with  a total  assessed  valua- 
tion of  $171,051;  Cimarron  having  a total  indebtedness 
of  $80,000  with  assessed  valuation  of  $31,351.  The 
Kansas  School  fund  to-day  holds  bonds  of  western 
counties  that  have  long  been  given  back  again  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  prairie  dog.**  A House  Committee 
appointed  in  1897  to  investigate  certain  irregularities 
of  investment  in  Cowley  and  Kingman  counties  report- 
ed incidentally:***  “Yoiir  committee  has  been  in- 
formed that  bonds  belonging  to  the  state  school  fund 
to  the  amount  of  about  $1,000,000  are  now  in  default 
and  that  action  should  be  taken  upon  this  matter  and 
suit  be  instituted  in  the  proper  counties  for  the  collec- 
tion thereof.”  Eighth;  You  don’t  know  in  what  shape 
or  where  our  fund  will  be  in  the  next  twenty-five,  fifty 
or  hundred  years,  but  you  do  know  that  the  lands  can 
always  be  found  on  a map  and  located  a certain  dis- 
tance in  a certain  direction  from  a given  point.  Just 
think  of  a $15,0o0,000  fund,  for  whose  safety  the  State 
would  stand  pledged  and  whose  losses  the  State  would 
be  bound  to  make  good,  and  then  think  of  the  politi- 
cians and  financiers  (?)  yet  unborn  and  at  what  beau- 
tiful “ducks  and  drakes”  it  might  enable  them  to  play. 

The  Secretary  outlines  a plan  for  sales  which  in  the 
main  is  theoretically  very  good.  This  I shall  con- 
sider later.  To  one  point  however  I wish  to  call  at- 
tention. He  proposes  to  sell  the  lands  “to  the  high- 
est bidder,  on  long  time,  say  thirty  years,  with  a 

*’97  Kansas  Laws  Ch.  178. 

**’96  Rep’t  of  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  p.  36. 

***’97  Kansas  H.  Jour,  p 976.  Also  see  note  in  Addenda. 
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small  payment  down,  the  deferred  payments  to  draw 
interest,  and  a tax  to  be  imposed  on  the  improve- 
ments and  POSSESSORY  RIGHTS  (the  italics  are 
mine)  of  the  purchaser”  . . . “This  scheme,”  he  con- 
tinues, “would  give  a long  investment  on  almost  the 
whole  fund  at  a good  rate  of  interest,  say  6 per  cent; 
purchase  money  as  paid  to  be  invested  in  United 
States  or  STATE  BONDS.  (The  italics  are  mine  again) 
and  such  amount  as  can  not  be  thus  invested  to  be  in- 
vested in  larm  mortgage  bonds.” 

The  objections  to  this  as  compared  with  the  leasing 
plan,  on  a supposition  that  the  lessee  is  proposing 
to  pay  full  value  for  the  lands,  are  these:  First,  If 
the  payments  are  to  be  made  in  thirty  annual  install- 
ments the  average  length  of  the  investment  is  only 
fifteen  years,  not  thirty.  In  such  a case  the  interest 
from  THIS  FORM  of  the  investment  would  decrease 
steadily  from  the  beginning.  As  payments  continued 
the  rapidly  accumulating  funds  could  be  safely  invest- 
ed only  at  lower  rates.  The  “possessory  rights”  of 
the  purchaser  would  be  so  small  that  f >r  the  first  ten 
years  at  least  but  little  could  be  hoped  for  from  taxa- 
tion, the  smallness  of  the  lessee’s  share  in  the  land 
arguing  for  yet  smaller  smallness  in  the  assessment 
to  be  placed  on  his  interest  in  it.  Second,  If 
the  payment  of  the  entire  balance  after  the  first 
“small  payment  down”  is  to  be  deferred  thirty  years 
(and  I might  add  that  both  Kansas  and  Nebraska  are 
now  asking  their  school  land  purchasers  to  defer  their 
payments  longer)  THEN  THERE  IS  NO  REASON 
TO  BELIEVE  THAT  THE  INTEREST  AT  6 PER 
CENT  ON  THIS  DEFERRED  PAYMENT  WOULD 
BE  GREATER  THAN  OR  EVEN  AS  GREAT  AS 
THE  ANNUAL  RENTAL  THAT  THESE  LANDS 
OUGHT  PROPERLY  TO  YIELD;  BESIDES  WHICH 
NO  TAXATION  OF  THEM  WOULD  BE  POSSIBLE 
FOR  THIRTY  YEARS.  At  any  rate  I shall  not  ven- 
ture to  attribute  to  the  lessee  such  bad  business  judge- 
ment that  for  the  mere  sake  of  having  title,  (provided 
he  is  made  as  secure  in  his  possession  in  the  one  case 
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as  in  the  other;  and  provided  also  that  he  can  be  made 
to  pay  full  value  for  the  lard)  that  for  the  mere  sake  of 
having  title,  I repeat,  he  woulu  elect  to  pay  a GREAT- 
ER sum  in  annual  interest  during  the  next  thirty  years 
than  he  is  likely  to  pay  as  rental.  Therefore  I con- 
clude that  WHATEVER  THE  METHOD  OF  DEFER- 
RING PAYMENT  THE  YEARLY  INTEREST  ON 
HIS  DEFERRED  PAYMENTS  IS  NOT  LIKELY  TO 
BE  AS  GREAT  AS  THE  YEARLY  RENTAL  THAT 
THE  LANDS  OUGHT  PROPERLY  TO  BEAR.  And 
if  the  lands  sell  at  less  than  their  real  value,  as  they 
surely  will,  my  argument  has  all  the  greater  force. 
My  further  conclusion  is  that  the  lessee  will  resist  any 
plan  of  sale  that  will  introduce  competition  into  the 
selling  as  vigorously  as  he  will  resist  the  policy  of 
permanent  lease.  If  then  for  thirty  years  we  are  to 
receive  less  in  interest  than  we  should  properly  receive 
in  rental  and  at  the  end  of  the  period  be  minus  the 
lands  and  in  possession  of  a money  fund  worth  much 
less  than  the  lands  I fail  to  see  the  advantage  to  the 
state.  Especially  so  as  the  money  would  have  to  be 
largely  invested  in  United  States  bonds  at  say  two 
per  cent  or  in  State  bonds  at  say  six  per  cent,  on  which 
we  ourselv-es  would  have  to  raise  the  interest  by  taxa- 
tion, of  in  County  and  City  bonds  at  steadily  decreas- 
ing interest  rates  where  we  would  have  chance  to  re- 
peat some  oi  the  Kansas  experiments,  or  in  farm 
mortgage  bonds  which  would  at  best  be  no  better  than 
the  lands  themselves  nor  than  the  investment  we  pre- 
viously had  in  the  form  of  deferred  payments  on  the 
original  tract. 

If  it  really  be  long  time  investment  that  we  seek  it 
will  ~e  no  difficult  matter  to  get  a Legislature  that 
would  defer  that  unpaid  balance  forever  as  happened 
in  1809  to  10,000  acres  in  Ohio  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Virginia  Military  Reservation.  Ohio  still  holds  the 
title  to  these  lands  although  they  were  “sold”  in  1809 
at  about  $2.00  per  acre  and  costs  of  survey.  The  costs 
were  to  be  paid  in  cash  and  (m  the  balance  the  pur- 
chaser was  required  to  pay  six  per  cent  interest 
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“yearly  forever.”  According  to  “A  History  of  Educa- 
tion in  Ohio”  prepared  in  1876  by  authority  of  the 
Ohio  General  Assembly  these  10,000  acres  are  under 
lease  at  an  annual  rent  of  about  twelve  cents  per  acre. 
As  a further  illustration  of  the  things  that  sometimes 
happen  in  legislatures  it  might  be  noted  that  the  next 
year  “the  law  was  so  amended  as  to  permit  the  lessee 
at  the  time  of  “purchase”  to  make  a cash  payment  cf 
$10.00  in  place  of  the  costs  of  survey  and  the  first  five 
year’s  rent.”*  entailing  a further  loss  of  $86  per  quar- 
ter section  and  costs  of  survey.  Another  surprise 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  rents  were  not  used  for  schc^l 
purposes  until  twenty  years  after  but  went  into  the 
State  treasury,  part  of  the  lime  being  used  without 

intorost* 

Returning  to  our  Secretary  and  his  proposal  I would 
say  in  the  third  place  that  as  for  his  investment  of  the 
funds  in  state  bonds  he  need  never  to  fear  that  there 
will  ever  be  any  portion  of  the  funds  which  “cannot 
be  thus  invested  (?).”  If  there  is  a fund  at  hand  it 
will  be  an  easy  matter  to  find  means  of  investment( .) 
of  this  sort.  Money  is  always  needed  and  a plenti- 
ful supply  arising  from  such  a source  would  prove 
a strong  temptation  for  extravagant  legislation  and 
the  creation  of  an  enormous  state  debt,  in  which  a 
fund,  however  great,  could  always  be  “invested  (?). 
This  is  a point  I have  referred  to  repeatedly  and 
which  I feel  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly.  In 
it  lies  the  greatest  danger  of  the  plan  of  sales. 

His  next  point  is  that  “Tenants  do  not  properly  cul- 
tivate the  lands that  it  will  soon  becoine  im- 
poverished and  unproductive and  that  their 

ing  value  as  well  as  rental  value  would  decrease. 
This,  I admit,  is  true  of  the  short  lease  system.  A 
more  extended  experience,  however,  embracing  the 
long  lease  system,  either  private  or  public,  is  sufficient 
to  convince  one  that  the  evils  here  complained  of  are 
the  result  solely  of  the  feeding  of  uncertainty  and 

♦Knight,  page  46. 
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. insecurity  arising  from  a s*.ort  lease  term  and  not 
from  the  leasing  system  in  and  of  itself.  Give  a man 
assurance  of  continued  possession  and  of  continued 
fairness  in  the  matter  of  rent  and  the  place  becomes 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  his  individual  property 
where  he  can  build  his  own  home,  own  his  own  fire- 
side and  be  precisely  as  patriotic,  home-loving,  lib- 
erty-loving a citizen,  interested  as  much  in  good  gov- 
ernm.ent  and  the  administration  of  the  state  as  the 
man  across  the  way  who  holds  his  lands  in  fee.  Some 
of  the  most  valuable  improvements  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  are  put  on  leased  land,  among  them  The  Wo- 
man’s Temple,  costing  $1,000,000,  the  Great  Northern 
Hotel  costing  $1,250,000,  the  Siegel  Cooper  Store  costing 
$1,400,000,  the  Rookery  costing  $l,500,00u,  the  .c^uditor- 
ium  costing  $3,500,000. 

The  long  lease  system,  say  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  years,  is  essential  to  the  success  of  this  policy. 
To  those  who  object  to  this  I would  say  that  it  makes 
absolutely  no  difference  to  the  state  what  individ- 
uals occupy  its  lands  provided  a fair  equivalent  is 
continually  returned  to  the  state  for  their  use;  and 
such  equivalent  can  be  obtained  by  honest  adminis- 
tration and  honest  re-appraisement.  In  the  matter 
of  re-appraisement  my  judgment  is  this,  that  for 
purely  agricultural  and  grazing  lanas  whose  rental 
value  will  soon  reach  a maximum  the  interests  of  the 
State  will  be  sufficiently  conserved  by  reappraisal 
first  when  -ae  long-time  lease  is  made  ,then  again 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  of  the  fifteenth  years.  We 
will  then  find  contentment  and  stability  prevailing 
and  the  thriftless,  grab-all,  destructive  tillage  will  be 
a thing  of  the  past.  Orchards  will  be  planted,  wells 
dug,  homes,  barns  and  fences  built.  . Everything  that 

KI  here  prophesy  can  be  brought  about  provided  only 

that  the  people  of  tl.e  state  can  be  brought  to  a suf- 
ficient knowledge  and  interest  in  this  subject  to  in- 
sist that  regardless  of  politics  this  endowment  must 
be  administered  in  a business  like  way  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  state  and  schools, 
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This  brings  me  to  the  first  argument  of  our  School 
Land  Secretary  in  which  he  says  “State  ownership 
would  inject  the  question  of  the  administration  of  the 
trust  permanently  into  politics.”  I fairly  admit  that 
I deferred  the  answering  of  this  objection  until  now 
because  in  my  opinion  it  constitutes  the  only  argument 
of  really  serious  merit  that  can  be  brought  against 
the  policy  I propose.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
the  lessees  are  strongly  organized  today  and  are  ex- 
pecting to  bring  about  the  sale  of  these  lands  to  pre- 
sent occupantsWITHOUT  PERMITTING  ANY  SE- 
RIOUS FEATURE  OF  COMPETITION  TO  ENTER 
INTO  THE  PLAN  OF  SALE.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  they  are  relying  on  the  present  ignorance 
and  indifference  of  the  public  on  this  great  question 
and  upon  the  prevalence  of  blind  party  spirit  to  en- 
able them  to  work  their  pleasure,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  they  more  dread  or  fear  than  an  open  dis- 
cussion of  this  question  on  its  merits,  in  the  public 
press  or  platform.  Quiet,  caution  and  secrecy  are 
their  watchwords  and  a “still-nunt”  will  be  on  for 
“suitable”  men  to  be  elected  to  that  Constitutional 
Convention.  There  is  no  question  but  that  politi- 
cians, officials  and  a large  percentage  of  the  public 
press  are  fully  aware  of  these  conditions  and  are  un- 
willing to  assume  the  responsibility  of  an  attempt 
to  awaken  public  sentiment.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  this  will  be  the  greatest  subject  of  state- 
craft with  which  our  Constitutional  Convention  will 
have  to  deal  and  that  this  point  will  become  the 
chief  issue  before  the  public  in  the  election  of  del- 
egates to  that  convention.  And  furthermore  there  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  State  will  have  op- 
portunity at  this  very  time  and  place  to  settle  this 
question  with  so  great  emphasis  that  the  future  will 
in  large  measure  be  robbed  of  its  political  terrors  as 
to  the  administration  of  this  trust.  Once  let  the 
policy  of  leasing  be  adopted  and  a wise  safe  plan  of 
administration  be  made  a part  of  the  State  Consti- 
tution where  it  will  be  safe  from  possibility  of  leg- 
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islative  juggling,  and  let  that  Constitution  or  that  fea- 
ture of  the  Constitution  be  adopted  by  a thoroughly  de- 
cisive majority,  then  these  things  together  with  the 
long  lease  system  and  the  fair  provisions  for  re-val- 
uation will  remove  the  more  serious  features  of  this 
question  from  the  domain  of  politics  and  place  it  on  a 
commercial,  business  basis  where  it  properly  belongs. 
Majorities  are  things  which  politicians  respect  more 
than  they  do  God  or  his  Adversary  and  a good  round 
non-partisan  majority  at  this  crucial  point  will  be 
the  most  effective  notice  that  can  be  given  to  poli- 
ticians present  and  future  that  the  State  is  alive  to 
its  interests  in  this  matter,  that  the  State  is  an  in- 
stitution bigger  than  any  organization  of  lessees,  that 
the  State  says  hands  off  and  will  put  her  mark  for  po- 
litical oblivion  on  any  individual  or  party  that  pro- 
poses to  jeopardize  these  interests  of  the  State.  With 
increase  of  income  the  interests  of  the  State  in  this 
question  will  steadily  grow  and  with  the  growth  of 
population  the  percentage  of  lessees  will  be  an  ever 
increasing  minority.  Not  a minority  however  that 
need  ever  have  anything  to  fear  at  the  hands  of  the 
majority  as  I have  remarked  before,  for  no  one  who 
thinkj  or  speaks  of  political  difficulties  has  in  mind  the 
aggressions  of  the  majority,  but  on  the  contrary  the 
aggressions  due  to  self  interest,  not  to  self  defense, 
on  the  part  of  the  lessees.  These  are  the  reasons  that 
give  me  assurance  that  however  great  the  political  dif- 
ficulties that  may  beset  the  immediate  future,  and  I 
admit  their  gravity,  we  are  not  justified  in  asserting 
that  the  possible  difficulties  that  may  be  met  in  the 
more  distant  future  are  a sufficient  cause  to  warrant 
us  in  adopting  the  policy  of  sales. 

As  for  the  present  pressure  to  sell  I deliberately  as- 
sert that  the  moving  spirit  behind  it  all  is  the  spirit  of 
speculation.  Men  have  been  in  Washington  during  the 
present  session  of  Congress  and  are  probably  there 
yet,  whose  purpose  it  is  to  get  a sale  clause  in  the 
Statehood  bill  giving  the  lessees  preference  rights 
in  the  sale.  IF  THEN  THE  FEATURE  OF  COM- 
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RETITIVE  BIDDING  CAN  BE  KNOCKED  OUT 
AND  A METHOD  OP  APPRAISEMENT  ADOPTED 
THE  WHOLE  THING  MAY  BE  PRETTY  SAFELY 
REGARDED  AS  IN  THE  HaNDS  OF  THE  LES- 
SEES. * While  it  is  true  that  many  of  these  farms 
are  occupied  as  homes  by  the  lessees,  especially  so 
in  the  indemnity  regions,  and  will  so  continue  to  be 
occupied-  if  sold,  yet  my  experience  is  that  a large 
proportion  of  them  are  held  by  men  owning  other 
farms,  whose  homes  are  not  on  the  school  lands  but 
who  till  them  as  rented  land  or  sub-let  them  to  ten- 
ants. An  incident  will  illustrate  this  speculative  in- 
terest. About  four  or  five  years  ago  when  competi- 
tive leasing  was  in  force  a Norman  saloon  keeper 
bid  up  the  rental  on  a quarter  near  Norman  to  $200.00 
a year  and  thus  got  possession.  He  remarked  to  a 
gentleman,  from  whom  I have  it  direct,  that  “the  pos- 
session of  that  quarter  will  just  put  a kink  of  $4,000.00 
into  the  back  of  the  man  that  holds  it  when  state- 
hood is  obtained.”  And  we  may  safely  believe  that 
there  are  men  all  over  Oklahoma  planning  for  the 
reception  of  kinks  in  their  spinal  columns  ranging  all 
the  way  from  a thousand  to  ten  thousand  dollars. 
The  section  adjoining  Guthrie  for  instance  will  be 
able  to  throw  several  tolerably  good  sized  kinks. 

All  this  brings  us  to  the  question  of  present  public 
interest.  On  this  it  may  safely  be  said  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  present  general  public  interest.  If 
there  were  you  could  detect  it  in  the  utterances  of 
the  politicians  and  of  the  public  press,  both  of  which 
keep  an  ear  to  the  ground  and  a practiced  finger  on 
the  public  pulse.  If  the  question  of  sales  came  up 
and  were  to  be  decided  at  the  polls  within  the  next 
sixty  days,  the  organization  of  the  lessees  would  un- 
questionably win  out  over  the  interests  of  the  state. 
For  six  years  I have  watched  in  vain  for  some  politi- 
cal Moses  to  make  his  appearance  in  the  forum  or  in 
the  press  and  assume  the  leadership  of  the  people’s  in- 

*See  note  in  Addenda. 
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terests.  So  far  as  I am  aware  the  only  serious  at- 
tempts to  discuss  this  subject  from  this  stand  point 
have  been  my  own  two  previous  public  addresses,  one 
in  1897  and  one  in  1899.  On  the  other  hand  there  has 
been  no  lack  of  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  lessees. 
Numerous  county  conventions  of  both  the  re- 
publican and  democratic  parties  have  volunteered 
their  support  to  the  policy  of  sales.  A year  and  a 
half  ago,  September  1900,  the  Joint  Populist  and  Dem- 
ocratic Territorial  Convention  inserted  this  remark- 
able plank  in  its  platform — 

“WE  CONDEMN  THE  FLYNN  STATEHOOD  BILL 
FOR  ITS  MANIFEST  UNFAIRNESS  TO  THE 
SCHOOL  LAND  LESSEES  OF  THE  TERRITORY, 
WHO  ARE  ENTITLED  TO  A PREFERENCE 
RIGHT  WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  THE  SALE  OF  THE 
LAND  OF  SAID  TERRITORY;”  and  lest  Mr.  Flynn 
may  some  day  feel  inclined  to  “point  with  pride”  to 
the  fact  here  announced  I will  place  beside  it  the 
further  fact  that  Mr.  Flynn  in  his  own  canvas  of  1896 
advertised  his  meetings  thus  “Come  out  and  hear  Den- 
nis Flynn  the  friend  of  the  lessees.” 

These  facts  argue  this,  that  the  lessees  are  awake 
and  the  politicians  know  they  are  awake,  that  the 
people  are  asleep  and  the  politicians  know  they  are 
asleep.  I do  not  believe  that  tne  sentiment  in  the  above 
plaink  expresses  the  true  opinion  of  the  Democrats  and 
fusion  Populists.  As  a political  body  I think  they 
have  as  yet  no  opinion  on  this  subject  though  they 
may  be  fairly  held  by  this  expression  of  their  repre- 
sentative body.  That  plank  was  inserted  solely  as 
the  result  of  lessee  “influence”  and  its  private  history 
might  make  “interestin’  readin’  ” but  the  most  of 
those  who  helped  vote  that  plank  into  the  platform 
doubtless  looked  upon  the  chance  as  too  good  a one 
to  miss  as  an  opportunity  to  hit  Mr.  Flynn  a rap. 

These  things  show  this,  that  nothing  can  be  hoped 
for,  by  way  of  starting  this  matter,  from  the  poli- 
ticians, who  follow  but  do  not  try  to  shape  public 
sentiment.  They  also  show  that  whatever  of  public 
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interest  and*  sentiment  are  to  be  created  must  coiWe 
from  the  hands  of  one  who  has  nothing  to  hope  for 
and  nothing  to  fear  in  a political  way.  When  once 
the  people’s  band  wagon  does  get  hitched  up,  how- 
ever, and  begins  to  move  off  you  will  see  them  heading 
for  it  like  small  boys  after  the  gilt  and  red  original 
on  circus  day.  The  politicians  may  think  they  are 
playing  this  matter  mighty  fine  but  in  my  opinion 
some  of  them  have  missed  an  opportunity  and  some 
don’t  know  what  they  are  going  to  be  “up  against.” 

I have  a local  editor  to  thank  for  the  statement  that 
the  defense  of  the  schocd  lands  would  be  a purely  per- 
functory matter,  intimating  that  the  lessees  with 
their  close  organization,  their  practically  unlimited 
means  and  their  ability  and  certainty  “to  get  out  and 
hustle”  would  carry  matters  with  a high  hand.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  the  world  but  that  without  something 
of  the  nature  of  this  address,  which  is  avowedly  in- 
tended to  cause  a stirring  up  among  political  dry 
bones,  the  defense  of  these  interests  would  be  a per- 
functory thing.  It  may  be  such  even  yet  but  if  so  it  will 
not  be  because  of  lack  of  information.  The  question 
is  now  fairly  up  to  the  public,  the  press  and  the  poli- 
ticians and  you  can  make  the  defense  as  perfunctory 
or  as  vigorous  as  you  please. 

To  the  public  I would  say,  “When  this  matter 
comes  fairly  before  you,  see  to  it  that  you  send  men 
to  county  and  state  conventions  and  to  that  Consti- 
tutional Convention  who  first  of  all  will  not  be  sus- 
ceptible to  lessee  “influence.”  Do  not  permit  the  nomi- 
nation of  a man  for  election  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  until  he  has  first  announced  his  position 
on  this  question  in  public  print,  and  demand  of  the 
press  that  it  take  a positive  definite  stand  on  some 
side  of  this  question.” 

To  the  press  I would  say,  “Gentlemen,  You  have 
here  the  greatest  opportunity  of  your  life-time  to  lead 
public  sentiment  to  victory  through  the  biggest  po- 
litical fight  that  Oklahoma  will  see  in  many  a year. 
You  have  it  in  your  power  to  bring  the  public  to  your 
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support  and  to  dictate  what  planks  shall  go  into  the 
Territorial  platforms.  You  have  in  your  power 
largely  the  making  of  the  Territorial  Conventions  and 
can  cause  them  to  register  your  will  instead  of  you 
being  obliged  to  register  theirs.  Get  off  the  fence  and 
take  a definite  stand.  If  you  are  going  to  be  a Keeper 
of  the  Lands  put  a big  black  capital  K at  the  head  of 
your  editorial  column  and  keep  it  there  until  we 
adopt  this  policy  with  our  constitution.  If  the  argu- 
ments here  advanced  seem  valid  use  them  freely  to 
sustain  your  position. 

To  the  politicians  I would  say,  “Gentlemen,  don’t 
forget  that  you  are  making  history.  Don’t  forget  that 
there  are  far  more  people  in  Oklahoma  than  there 
are  lessees.  If  you  have  a political  ambition,  as  dis- 
tinct from  a mere  appetite  for  boodle,  you  have  here 
the  opportunity  of  your  life;  for  the  only  thing  this 
Territory  needs  is  thorough  waking  up,  and  the 
alarm  clock  is  already  beginning  to  go  off.”  To  press 
and  politicians,  public  officials  and  private  citizens 
all  over  Oklahoma,  don’t  give  any  man  or  any  or- 
ganization the  satisfaction  of  holding  you  in  contempt 
because  he  knows  you  fear  him. 

To  citizens  of  all  classes  and  conditions  I would 
say  In  conclusion  we  can  certainly  make  no  greater 
mistake  in  keeping  these  lands,  at  least  for  twenty- 
five  years,  than  all  the  other  states  have  made  in 
selling  them.  It  is  said  that  Talleyrand’s  coach-build- 
er one  day  asked  that  eminent  gentleman  when  he 
would  be  able  to  settle  his  account;  to  whom  Talley- 
rand replied,  “My  dear  Sir,  you  have  a great  deal  of 
curiosity.”  I,  personally,  am  like  the  coach  maker  and 
if  there  were  no  higher  reason,  I feel  that  all  of  us  as 
knowledge-seeking,  experience-seeking  citizens  of  Ok- 
lahoma would  be  justified  in  keeping  these  lands  for 
the  mere  lurpose  of  gratifying  a natural,  rational 
curiosity  as  to  what  would  happen  if  we  do. 

Time  is  a great  corrector  of  evils  and  abuses  and  if 
political  difficulties  do  promise  to  beset  us  let  us  re- 
member the  interest  that  posterity  has  in  the  preser- 
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vation  of  this  trust — an  interest  absolutely  greater 
than  the  interest  we  have  today.  Let  us  remember 
that  knowledge  is  not  going  to  die  with  us  and  that 
problems  that  may  prove  perplexing  now  will  in  all 
likelihood  prove  matters  of  easy  solution  to  those 
who  come  after.  Even  if  the  leasing  plan  should 
lead  to  a present  loss  to  us  as  compared  with  the  plan 
of  sales — a condition  which  I by  no  means  admit — but 
if  it  should,  I say,  such  loss  though  continued  for  a 
number  of  years  would  prove  a trifling  matter  in  the 
interests  of  our  state  with  its  future  stretching  on  into 
a corridor  of  years  whose  end  no  man’s  eye  can  even 
dimly  glimpse.  And  where  is  the  man,  heir  as  he  is 
to  all  the  knowledge,  civilization,  progress,  social,  po- 
litical and  industrial  advantages  bequeathed  him  by 
the  untold  centuries  of  the  past,  base  spirited 
enough  to  stand  forth  and  proclaim,  “I  do  not  care 
what  takes  place  a hundred  years  from  now;  my  inter- 
ests lie  in  present  advantage.  What  concerns  the  fu- 
ture advantage  and  well-being  of  this  magnificent 
state  so  richly  endowed  in  beauty  and  natural  re- 
sources is  of  no  concern  whatever  to  me.  Let  the  fu- 
ture look  to  itself,  my  purpose  is  to  make  whatever 
fortune  I can  at  whatever  expense  to  schools,  the 
state  and  the  future  generation.”  If  then  there  be 
such  a man  let  us  say  to  him,  “Sir,  we  will  let  you 
stay  at  home.  The  spirit  of  ‘What  is  there  in  it  for 
me?’  is  not  the  spirit  to  which  we  can  look  with  con- 
fidence for  the  wisdom  that  should  be  brought  to  the 
solution  of  this  problem.” 

In  case  later  years  prove  that  the  leasing  policy 
is  really  a mistake  it  will  be  possible  then  to  sell  the 
lands,  but  there  is  only  one  chance  to  save  them  and 
that  is  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  our  State  Con- 
stitution. 

NOTES  ai;d  addenda. 

The  writer  expects  to  print  and  sell  copies  of  this 
address — he  also  knows  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
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away  a great  many  more,  but  the  undertaking  is  more 
than  one  man  can  properly  assume.  Postage  alone 
counts  up  rapidly.  As  a one-man  undertaking,  this 
cause  is  doomed  from  the  first.  The  other  side  is  not 
a one-man  cause.  It  is  an  eight  or  ten  thousand  man 
cause,  all  “hustlers,”  and  here  is  a chance  for  the 
prettiest  fight  Oklahoma  ever  saw  unless  you  spoil  it 
all  by  lying  down  at  the  beginning,  for  it  is  either  fight 
or  give  away  the  lands.  Money  will  be  needed  to  make 
this  proposition  go.  If  you  are  interested  in  home 
missions  here  is  a chance  for  a contribution  that  prom- 
ises dividends  in  diminished  taxes  and  increased  ed- 
ucational advantages.  Although  this  is  a case  of  “ev- 
ery body’s  business”  it  is  by  no  means  a case  of  “no- 
body’s business.”  It  is  a case  of  your  individual 
business. 


I have  heard  it  reported  in  political  circles  that  an 
assessment  of  $50.00  a member  has  been  levied  by  the 
lessees  organization  (there  are  about  8,000  lessees)  for 
th2  purpose  of  forcing  the  sale  of  these  lands. 


“I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are  guided 
and  that  is  the  lamp  of  experience.  I know  of  no 
way  of  judging  of  the  future  but  by  the  past.”— Pat- 
rick Henry. 


Since  the  foregoing  address  was  written  the  strong- 
est confirmation  has  appeared  of  my  statement  made 
on  page  36  that  the  lessees  would  resist  any  attempt  at 
the  introduction  of  serious  competition  into  the  plan  of 
sales.  Mr.  T.  H.  Doyle  of  Perry,  now  in  Washington, 
came  out  in  the  Oklahoma  State  Capital  of  January  21, 
1902  with  a Washington  dispatch.  In  it  we  learn  that 
“His  one  object  is  to  cure  a number  of  defects  which 
exist  in  the  present  [Statehood]  bills,  and  which  he 
believes  will  be  readily  changed  by  the  committees 
lof  the  house  and  senate]  when  the  members  are  put 
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in  possession  of  the  facts.”  We  are  also  told  that  “His 

views are  of  unusual  importance..  ..Particular- 

^ ly  is  this  true  of  the  sections  of  the  bill  providing  for 

the  disposition  of  the  school  lands.”  Mr.  Doyle  at- 
tacks Mr.  Flynn’s  bill  in  part  thus:  “The  provision  of 
section  7 is  that  the  lands  shall  be  disposed  of  only 
at  public  sale  . . . The  people  who  went  upon  [these 
lands]  as  the  lessees  of  the  territory  were  led  to  be- 
, ^ lieve  that  they  would  receive  ultimately  preference 

I rights  . . . They  have  improved  the  lands  by  placing 

thereon  valuable,  lasting,  permanent  improvements. 
. . . necessary  to  constitute  a home.  They  have  done 
this  believing  that  when  Oklahoma  became  a state 
. . . THEY  WOULD  BE  GRANTED  A PREFER- 
ENCE RIGHT  TO  PURCASE  SAID  LANDS  WHEN 
THEY  WERE  SOLD  AND  DISPOSED  OF,  FOLLOW- 
ING THE  LAWS  OF  KANSAS  AND  OTHER  WEST- 
ERN STATES  WHICH  PROVIDED  FOR  AP- 
PRAISEMENT AND  PREFERENCE  RIGHT  TO 
THE  OCCUPANTS,  TO  PURCHASE  AT  THE  AP- 
PRAISED PRICE  (The  italics  are  mine)  ...  If  either 
one  of  the  present  bills  should  become  a law  they  (sic) 
would  simply  place  the  school  land  lessees  at  the  mer- 
fe  cy  of  land  speculators  and  land  syndicates  which 

would  be  formed  to  purchase  said  lands  under  the 
provisions  of  said  bills.” 

* A rational  curiosity  would  justify  the  question  as  to 

how  it  is  that  a man  who  has  been  honored  as  Mr. 
Doyle  has  been  by  election  to  the  legislature,  who  is 
therefore  presumedly  identified  with  the  best  interests 
of  the  state,  and  who  even  aspires,  it  is  said,  to  repre- 
r sent  the  interests  of  Oklahoma  in  Congress,  could 

^ make  so  great  a mistake  as  to  assume  that  these  lands 

were  granted  by  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  the  lessees 
instead  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Oklahoma. 
May  we  not  hope  the  time  will  presently  arrive  when 
it  will  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  any  politician,  to 
point  out  for  our  imitation  and  emulation  the  blunders 
‘ committed  by  the  untaught  pioneers  of  our  sister 

E states. 
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The  enabling:  Act  should  provide  that  none  of  the 
lands  shall  be  sold  unless  so  decreed  by  A MAJORITY 
Or’  ALL  VOTES  CAST  at  the  election  held  for  the 
pupose  of  adopting  the  constitution— see  Kansas’  ex- 
perience in  the  preceding  pages. 


Our  public  building  lands  may  be  be  made  to  accom- 
plish as  much  toward  the  erection  of  the  State  Capitol 
and  such  buildings  WITHOUT  BEING  SOLD  as  by 
selling  them.  The  money  can  be  borrowed  on  long 
time,  say  30  or  40  years  at  a low  rate  and  provision 
made  for  the  repayment  of  this  loan  in  annual  install- 
ments collected  from  the  rental  of  the  lands.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  the  State  will  have  both  the  buildings 

and  the  lands  and  the  process  can  be  repeated  indefi- 
nitely. 


All  public  lands  must  be  kept  under  a single  strong 
central  system  of  management. 


The  management  of  the  School  Land  Department 
after  a permanent  long  lease  policy  is  adopted  should 
become  and  remain  a system  requiring  comparatively 
slight  expenditure  save  in  such  years  as  reappraisals 
become  necessary. 


A NATURAL  SYSTEM  OF  APPRAISEMENT. 

In  appraising  these  lands  for  rental  a fair  selling 
value  should  be  placed  against  them.  The  annual 
rental  should  then  be  determined  by  taking  a sum 
equal  to  the  taxes  on  similar  lands  in  the  same  locality 
and  adding  to  this  a sum  equal  say  to  four  or  five  per 
cent  of  the  appraised  cash  selling  value.  This  is  as 
near  approach  as  possible  to  a natural  system  of  de- 
termination of  rental  values  and  can  never  be  oppres- 
sive to  the  occupant. 
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There  is  not  a lessee  of  public  land  in  all  Oklahoma 
so  weary  of  his  “thralldom”  to  the  state  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  throw  it  off  by  exchanging  places  with  the 
“free”  tenant  of  private  lands  across  the  way,  the 
owner  of  which  takes  a third  or  a half  the  crop  in  rent. 
The  proof  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  does  not  do  it  and 
that  he  can  exchange  his  “thralldom”  for  a good  cash 
bonus  any  day.  Ask  any  renter  in  Oklahoma,  pub- 
lic or  private,  under  which  system  he  would  rather 
hold  his  lease. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  OFFERED  AS  SUGGESTIONS 
TO  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION. 

1.  Don’t  neglect  a strong  central  management  with  a 
commissioner  of  public  lands  at  its  head. 

2.  The  Public  Land  Board  should  contain  the  Gover- 
nor, Attorney  General,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction and  Land  Commissioner,  also  one  other  to 
make  an  odd  number,  say  Secretary  of  State,  or  Aud- 
itor. A separate,  specially  created  board  is  unneces- 
sary, expensive  and  positively  unwise. 

3.  This  board  should  (under  the  Constitution  and  the 
law)  have  the  shaping  and  directing  of  the  policy  of 
the  public  land  management— details  of  administration 
being  left  to  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands.  The 
Board  should  act  as  a sort  of  court  of  appeals  between 
the  lessees  and  the  Commissioner  and  have  meetings 
on  certain  stated  dates  for  this  purpose. 

4.  It  will  be  well  for  the  Constitutional  convention 
to  submit  to  the  voters  the  question  of  selling  the 
lands  separate  from  the  question  of  adopting  the  con- 
stitution. 

5.  The  Constitution  should  provide  that  there  shall 
be  absolutely  no  sub-leasing  of  the  lands.  An  inter- 
vening landlord  gathering  a “rake-off”  between  the 
actual  tenant  and  the  State  performs  no  economic 
function  whatever.  Termination  of  actual  occupancy 
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of  the  lan.„j  should  bringr  termination  or  transfer  of 
the  leasehold. 

6.  No  leases  shall  ever  be  granted  for  a longer  period 
than  some  fixed  reasonable  number  of  years. 

7.  The  Constitution  should  provide  that  all  gas,  coal, 
minerals,  ores,  salt,  stone  and  similar  natural  re- 
sources at  any  time  discovered  on  the  public  lands 
shall  be  specially  reserved  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  people  of  Oklahoma,  and  provide  for  their  develop- 
ment and  working  under  the  control  of  a special  bu- 
reau of  the  school  land  department.  It  should  pro- 
vide a reward  in  the  form  of  a definite  per  cent  of  net 
output  during  a definite  period  to  any  one  bringing 
knowledge  of  such  natural  resources  to  the 
attention  of  the  state.  The  public  land  leases  to 
individuals  should  reserve  these  things  to  the  state. 
In  Texas  the  discoveries  of  vast  quantities  of  oil  on 
lands  once  belonging  to  the  state  are  not  contributing 
to  the  public  treasury  and  the  oil  companies  are  resist- 
ing a two  per  cent  tax  on  their  output. 

8.  For  reappraisements  provision  should  be  made. 

(a).  That  they  should  take  place  at  certain  definite 
reasonable  intervals  or  in  certain  specified  years  with 
a certain  specified  reasonable  maximum  interval. 

b.  For  a method  that  must  be  above  suspicion  of 
possible  corruption  because  of  lessee  infiuence  or  of 
unfairness  on  the  part  of  the  State.  [I  regard  it  as 
being  of  utmost  importance  that  the  constitution  deal 
with  this  point  in  the  most  careful  and  explicit  man- 
ner. FOR  RIGHT  HERE  IS  WHERE  WE  CAN 
“HEAD  UFF”  A LARGE  PORTION  OF  THE  FU- 
TURE POLITICAL  TERRORS  NOW  PROPHESIED.] 

(c).  That  the  expense  of  the  appraisements  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  land  rentals  as  a part  of  their  reg- 
ular expenses.  THIS  WILL  PREVENT  ANY  FU- 
TURE LEGISLATURE  FROM  “KNOCKING  OUT” 
ANY  FUTURE  APPRAISEMENT  BY  REFUSING 
OR  FAILING  TO  MAKE  APPROPRIATION  FOR  IT. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A SALE  PLAN. 

^ If  the  sale  plan  is  found  to  be  inevitable  let  the 

constitution  provide: 

1.  That  no  section  of  public  land  whose  boundaries 
at  any  point  lie  within  one  mile  of  the  corporate  lim- 
its of  any  county  seat  or  town  of  more  than  1,000  in- 

^ habitants,  shall  be  sold  within  twenty-five  years. 

2.  To  prevent  fiooding  the  market  and  depressing 
the  price  not  more  than  one  quarter  section  in  any 
congressional  township  should  be  sold  in  any  one 
year,  nor  more  than  one  section  in  the  first  five  years. 

3.  No  lands  shall  be  sold  except  at  public  sale,  nor 
at  less  than  the  appraised  value— the  bidder  to  make 
a deposit  of  ten  per  cent  of  the  amount  bid,  together 
with  a sum  equal  to  the  appraised  value  of  the  lessee’s 
improvements— except  that  the  lessee  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  make  deposit  for  his  improvements. 

4.  If  the  lessee  has  made  the  land  his  home  and  has 
resided  continuously  thereon  for  a period  not  less 
than  one  year  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  State 
Constitution  he  shall  be  given  a preference  right  and 
allowed  to  take  the  land  at  the  highest  offered  bid 
by  making  cash  payment  equal  to  one-tenth  of  such 

X bid  and  giving  to  the  state  a first  mortgage  on  said 

lands  to  secure  all  deferred  payments. 

5.  If  the  lessee  shall  not  have  resided  on  the  lands 
as  suggested  above  in  (4)  or  if  the  appraised  value  of 
his  improvements  (exclusive  of  breaking)  be  less  than 
a fixed  reasonable  sum  (say  $100  or  $150),  then  the 

f lessee  should  have  no  such  preference  right  in  the 

bidding  and  sale. 

6.  Let  the  apprais'irs  of  the  land  and  improvements 
be  three  for  each  county;  one,  a non-resident  of  the 
county,  to  be  appointed  by  the  district  judge  last 
holding  court  in  said  county;  one,  a non-resident  of 
the  county  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  School  Land  Board;  one  to  be 
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appointed  by  the  probate  judge  or  county  superinten- 
dent of  such  county. 


A letter  to  me  from  Wm.  Stryker,  the  Kansas  State 
Superintendent,  dated  Topeka,  April  5,  1897,  says; 
“You  are  fortunate,  indeed,  that  the  land  given  you 
for  school  purposes  has  not  been  sold.  Nominally,  our 
permanent  school  fund  is  about  $7,000,000;  in  reality,  it 
does  not  exceed  $6,000,000  as  investments  have  been 
made  in  worthless  bonds.” 

In  a letter  given  to  the  Kansas  papers  in  May  1897, 
however,  Mr.  Stryker  said:  “Leaving  out  of  account 
nearly  $200,000  of  interest  and  prinicpal  which  the 
city  of  Lawrence  owes,  [A  debt  the  legislature  can- 
celled in  1883.]  the  absolute  loss  to  the  school  fund 
will  not  exceed  one-half  rnillion,  and  with  a few  good 
crop  years  it  will  not  be  half  that.” 


The  per  capita  dividend  from  the  Kansas  school 
fund  was  89  cents  for  1900. 


A LETTER  FROM  THE  NEBRASKA  SCHOOL 

LAND  COMMISSIONER. 

Dated  January  27,  1902,  and  received  just  as  this 
pampidet  was  going  to  press,  says  . . . “Your  questions 

deserve  more  than  a passing  notice  because your 

territory  has  quite  a proposition  before  it  and  it  can 
well  profit  by  the  experiences  of  other  states.  While 
there  are  many  defects  in  the  Nebraska  school  land 
law,  yet  the  present  manner  of  handling  its  lands  is 
more  satisfactory  than  it  has  ever  been.  We  deem  the 
leasing  system  the  greatest  measure  for  the  benefit 
of  the  schools  of  the  state  that  has  been  placed  upon 
our  statutes;  it  is  only  too  bad  that  we  did  not  have 
the  experience  of  later  years  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  our  constitutions  or  at  least  before  the  greater 
portion  of  the  desirable  lands  had  been  placed  under 
sale  contract  or  deeded.  As  far  as  we  can  honestly 
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see,  this  method  of  leasing  has  brought  but  little,  if 
any,  political  difficulties  into  its  leasing  [?  manage- 
ment]  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind,  if  the  state 

had  kept  all  its  land  and  leased  it  at  the  rate  we  now 
receive,  the  public  schools  of  Nebraska  would  be  al- 
most self-supporting.  The  per  capita  per  child  for 

the  last  year  is  $1.77 would  state  that  all  scandal 

that  has  been  attached  to  the  treasurers  of  this  state 
has  been  principally  through  manipulation  of  this 
fund  and  the  jealous  care  by  which  it  is  guarded  by 
the  public.  We  cannot  get  more  than  four  per  cent 
for  any  of  the  money  upon  the  securities  allowed  by 


the  statutes  of  the  state  and  are  thankful  that  we 
acn  invest  it  at  three  per  cent.  The  money 
belonging  to  this  fund  at  present  is  almost  all  out  at 
interest  at  three  to  four  per  cent,  not  more  than  $18,- 
000  being  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  but  the  treas- 
urer of  the  last  administration  had  a daily  balance 
of  about  $240,000  of  uninvested  school  funds.  But  as 
the  principal  on  lands  held  under  sale  contracts  con- 
tinues to  come  into  the  treasury  (and  we  have  over 


550.000  acres  held  under  these  contracts  yet  to  mature 
and  at  the  lowest  value  allow'ed  by  law%  the  total 
would  amount  to  over  $5,000,000)  and  as  money  becomes 
cheaper  in  the  general  market,  the  more  difficult  it 
w'ill  be  for  the  state  to  invest  her  funds  in  gilt  edge 
paper,  such  as  allowed  by  law'  to  be  purchased  wdth 
the  permanent  school  fund. 

We  have  upon  our  books  about  42,000  lease  contracts 
—each  contract  ranging  from  10  to  640  acres  and  the 
probable  number  of  lease  holders  not  more  than  25,- 
000.  The  number  of  acres  now  under  lease  is  nearly 

1.900.000  acres. 

We  hope  [our  next]  law  w'ill  contain  a clause  where- 
by a commission  [may]  be  appointed  to  make  the 
[re-]  appraisement,  designating  the  manner  of  the 
reappraisement,  as  we  believe  they  w'oula  be  more  apt 
to  do  justice  to  both  the  state  and  the  lessees  than 
would  the  county  commissioners,  who  might  be  more 
susceptible  to  local  influences We  have  attempt- 
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ed  to  give  you  the  experience  of  the  last  year  in  this 

t(f  nfp  answered  your  questions  as  directly 

to  the  point  as  possible,  in  fact  books  could  be  written 
using*  your  Questions  as  subjects. 

anything  more  we  can  do  for  you  do  not 

esita.e  to  write  us Wishing  you  and  the  territory 

all  success  possible  we  remain.  ^ 

Very  truly  yours,” 

(Sij^ned)  GEO.  D.  FOLLMER,  Commissioner. 

H.  M.  EATON,  Deputy. 


Veil!  What  are  y^u  going  to  do  about.it? 

At  any  rate  you  can  mention  the  matter  to  your 
neighbor. 


